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AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATE PRISON, OR 
PENITENTIARY HOUSE IN NEW-YORK,; 
BY ONE OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE 
PRISON, 


(Concluded from page 177.) 
Hospital. 


A physician is appointed by the in- 

spectors tu attend the prison, and 
isallowed an annual salary of two 
hundred dollars. A large and airy 
apartment, on the second floor of the 
north west wing of the prison, is ap- 
propriated to an hospital, where the 
sick are conveyed, if, in the opinion 
of the physician, they need medical 
aid, As the prison is situated in a 
distant part of the city,and accidents 
may sometimes happen which de- 
mand immediate medical assistance, 
asuitable person is provided by the 
physician, to reside constantly in the 
prison, in the capacity of an apothe- 
cary. He is allowed diet and lodg- 
ing. He prescribes for the sick, if 
hecesary, in the abséace ofthe phy- 
sician. Fit persons are selected from 
the prisoners as nurses, and are ander 
the direction of the apothecary. 
The physician visits the sick, and 
prescribes for them twice in each 
Week, or oftener, if their diseases re- 
quive greater attention. Any changes 
in diet, dress, or employment, which 

may think necessary to the gene- 
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ral health of the prisoners, are repre- 
sented by him in writing to the in- 
spectors, to be considered by them, 
and carried into effect sq far as may 
be consistent, with the principles and 
objects of the institution. ) 


Under the direction of the physici- 
an, the apothecary keeps a book, in 
which are inserted the names of the 
sick, their ages, occupations, and dis- 
eases, the commencement ‘and dura- 
tion of their maladies, the termination 
of them, the number cured, relieved, 
or whose cases terminate fatally. 
He also registers the nature anil 
quantity, of medicines adininistered, 
and the diet and geveral regimen, in- 
cluding cloathing, prescribed by the 
physician. 

Means for warm and cold bathing 
are provided, and a machine for the 
purpose of affording exercise to those 
who are confined to the hospital. 
Those who are capable of taking ex- 
ercise in the open air, are permitted 
to do so, under the direction of the 
apothecary. 

A separate kitchen is provided for 
the hospital, called the Aospital- 
kitchen, upon the ground tloor of the 
same wing, where diet for the sick is 
prepared. This is committed to the 
management of a suitable person 
chosen from among the prison- 
ers. In this kitchen, three | 
boilers of an oval form with flat 
bottoms, are put "p in the man- 
a recommended by Count Rum- 
aL 
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ford. The largest contains twelve 
gallons, the otliers aboutseven gallons 
each. One bushel of coals, which 
costs 36 cents, is all the fuel 
wanted in this kitchen for one week, 
and besides cooking, heats the water 
that may be necessary in the hospi- 
tal. About twenty-five persons, on 
an average, are fed from this kitchen 
each day. 

Many of those who came into the 
prison with constitutions greatly int- 

aired by excessive drinking, de- 
besdhery, and vicious habits, after 
being some time used to the system 
of temperance, order, and industry es- 
tablished in the prison, have become 
healthy and vigorous. 

Reformations 

The end of human punishments is 
the prevention of crimes, Inthe en- 
deavour to attain this ends three 
things are to be considered ; the a- 
mendment of the offender; thie de- 
terring of others by his example; 
reparation to seciety and the party 
injured, Of these objects, the first 
without doubt is of the bighest im- 
portance. Society cannot be better 
secured against crimes, than by era- 
dicating the evil passions and corrupt 
habits which are the sources of guilt. 
The operation of punishment as a 
terror to others, is generally cousid- 
ered as momentary and unceftain in 
its eflects; for men are often found 
so regardless of the future, as to per 
petrate crimes at the instant they are 
Witnessing the most dreadful execu- 
tion of acriminal fot asimilar offence. 
The punishment of death precludes 
the possibility of the amendment of 
the criminal by any haman njeans. 
Every hope of reformation is at once 
cut off without a single effurt to ac- 
complish so just and benevolent a 
purpose, Society and the injured 
party are indeed, in the strictest 
sense, avenged on the head of the 
guilty offender, Justice, however, 





not revenge, is the true foundation 
of the right of punishment. But j 
is not the design of the present wor 
to discuss the principles ofa code of 
criminal law, or to point out the e. 
rots which have been perpetuated 
by the passions or ignorance of legis 
lators. 

If society is effectually secured 
against future mischief by the im 
prisonment of the offender, it is tha 
mode of punishment also which a 
fords the only chance of reclaiming 
him fromevil, It is by confinemem 
to hard labour in a __ penitentiaty 
house, that the primary and legit. 
maté parpose of human punishment 
is to beellected. The characters of 
men. are endlessly diversified, and 
their motives and actions assume 4 
thousand different hues. In com 
sidering Convicls, We may, 1D gee 
ral, distinguish them into three Class 
es: Men grown old in habits of pro- 
flizacy and violence, unfeeling ani 
desperate offenders, who discoverno 
signs of contrition, and yield little 
hope of amendment: those who in 
early life have received a moral and 
religious education, and, though 
afterwards led by passion and evi 
example into the commission | 
crimes, still retain some sense of vit 
tue; those who, having sustained a 
fair reputation, are arrested for 
first public offence, before they have 
become familiar with vice; Wh 
wished, perhaps, to return to the pati 
of virtue, bat had not energy ¢€ 
io retrace thea steps. | 

In forming an opinion of the dé 
pravity of convicts, nothing ¢ad 
mere unjust than to confound the 
ditlerent classes in the same j 
ment. All were once innocent; ! 
blinded by passion, allured by pre 
sent temptation, they ‘have mistake! 
their true interest, and been gradu® 
ly led into the depths of vice aud 


criminality. In designating punisl 
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ments for various offences, the legis- 
lator can regard only the teudency 
of actions to injure society, aud dis- 
tribute those puvishments according 
to the comparatiye degrees of harm 
such actions may produce, Le can- 
pot foresee those circumstances in the 
moral condition of the agent which 
may justly lessen or aggravate his 
guilt; and by the wise Constitution 
and jealous policy of our laws, jud- 
ges are not vested with any discre- 
tionary power to apportion the pu- 
pishment according Lo a greater or 
less criminality of intention in the 
offender. It is in a penitentiary 
house that an opportunity is afforded 
of distinguishing the shades of gu'lt 
in different offenders, and of cor- 
recting that error and injustice, in 
some degree inseparable from the 
best system of laws, by which per- 
sons, whose guilt admits of different 
degrees, ate subjected to the same 
punishment.* Jt is for those to 
whom the superintendence of such 
an institution is intrusted, to effect, 
as far as possible, the amendment 
of the delinquent, and thus to fulfil 
the highest duty of humanity. And 
itis with no small pleasure that the 
Inspectors have. observed, that a 
number of those who have been dis- 
charged from the prison confided to 
their care, have continued in habits 
af industry and sobriety, and bid 
fairto becbme good members of so- 
ciety. It would, no doubt, be in- 
teresting to the philanthropist, to 
be informed of tlie particular incj- 
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_* This topic may be enlarged upon in 
the conclusion, when we come to speak 
of pardons. It would greatly assist the 
rs in the just exercise of their 
power, if the judges who sentence con- 
viets were required to furnish a statement 
of all the circumstances that attended the 
trial, or which may have come to their 
witdge, and which may serve to render 
the guilt of the convict, in their opinion, 
more or less aggravated, 
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dents in the lives of such men, and 
the circumstances which have fur- 
nished ground to predict the recti- 
tude of their future conduct. But 
this would, in some degree, lead 
the writer beyond his immediate 
object; and motives of prudence 
and charity ought, perhaps, to in- 
duce him, for the present, to forbear 
such a recital. 

The most efficacious means of re- 
formation are to be found in that 
system) of regular labour and exact 
temperance, by which habits of in- 
dustry and sobriety are formed. 
‘The inspectors have not been un- 
mindful of other means of amend- 
ment, less immediately connected 
with the nature of the punishment 
to which the convicts are sentenced, 
By the great attention paid te clean- 
liness in every part of the prison, 
they have shown their opinion of its 
importance in aiding reformation. 
Its benign influence on the physical 
character, though well understood 
by many, is not duly estimated by 
the bulk of mankind. Though its 
effects on bodily health be more 
obvious, its less striking but equally 
certain effect on the mind has been 
no where more fully experienced 
than in this prison. It is found to 
soften the temper, meliorate the dis- 
position, and to produce a regard 
to temperance, order, and industry ; 
and by exciting more agreeable and 
tranquil sensations, to render men 
susceptible of good impressions, and 
thereby conduce to their future a- 
mendment.* ‘ 

In the winter, those of the con- 


> 





* Count Rymford, (vol. i. page 34), in 
his Essays, speaking of the goed effects 
produced on the mendicants in the Hou 
of Industry, at Munich, by cleanli 
says, that “ virtue never dwelt long with 
fikh and nastiness; nor do I believe there 
ever was a person scrupulously attentive te 
cleanliness, who was a consummate villain,” 









































































victs who have appeared to be most 
meritorious, are allowed, with the 
approbation of the keeper, to be 
taught reading, writing, and aritb- 
metic. Teachers are selected from 
such of them as are competent, and 
twenty are permitted to meet together 
daily with one of the keepers, and to 
receive instruction for about two 
hours in the evening. This is con- 
sidered as a privilege, and conferred 
en those only, who, by a peaceable, 
industrious, and regular course of 
conduct, have shown a disposition 
towards reformation. It is a further 
requisite for admission into this 
school, that the person should have 
performed labour above his task to 
the value of four shillings a week, 
which is to pay for the implements 
of writing, light, aud fuel. 

Care is taken, as far as possible, 
to separate the less vicious from the 
more hardened and daring offenders. 
About twenty-two of the most obdu- 
rate criminals are kept confined, and 
at work in separate apartmeuts, and 
are not suffered to come out, or to 
have communication with other pri- 
soners, but are constantly watched 
hy keepers day and night. Expe- 
rience will evince, that among an 
given number of convicts, one tenth 
part may be fairly considered as 
desperate and hardened villains, who 
appear incorrigible ; and jt is of im- 

yrtance that such should be care- 
fally selected and separated from the 
rest, as it is more probable they 
may, by proper management, be 
reformed, 

As another means of reformation, 
attention is paid to their religious 
and moral instryction. 

A large room in the prison, very 
neatly finished, is set apart for the 
purpose of divine worship. This 
room, and the gallery round jt, will 
accouiydate about six hundred per- 
Sols. ' 
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In this place, the prisoners are a 
sembled on the first day of each 
week, when one of their nombe 
reads a sermon and pravers, and the 
rest join io singing psalms. 

Itisexpected that the public 

ers of the gospel in the city, wil 
cheerfully devote a small portion of 
their time to the service of these gp. 
happy beings, who have so much 
need of their instruction, and of the 
counsel of the truly good and bene 
volent, 

As no distinction of sect exists in 
this great work of charity and bene 
volence, it is hoped that hey > 
characters of every Christian deno. 
mination will feel it their duty ta 
visit them on the day set apart for 
divine worship; since it is obvious 
that a due attention to this important 
duty, must produce the most salv- 
tary effects on the minds and com 
duct of the prisoners, and mos 
powerfully promote the grgat plan 
of reformation.* 

Connected with this scheme of 
punishment and reformation, is aie 
ther object, which, though of it 
ferior importance in a moral view, 
is yet deserving of attention, This 
is, indemnity to the’ cémmunity for 
the ex; ense of the conviction 
maintenance of the offender. Its 
highly probable, that, with, doe 
management and economy, the pi 
fitof the labour of the convicts may 
be rendered equal to their support 
Such a result, however, has 
been anticipated by the zealots 
friends of reform in penal law 
Europe. They have regarded it # 
the indispensable duty of legislators, 
to meliorate the laws, and corret 
the abuses of prisons, without, cou 

- == 


 & As rational and immortal 
owe this to them, nar can any crim 
of theirs justify our neglect in this Pf 
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ost of their justice or ha- 
pela Plaseylineta: we are 
red, that the experiment has 

attended with suecess ;—and 
when the improved system of the 

itentiary house of this state has 
fad time to operate fully, there can 


assu 


: be no doubt of a result equally fa- 


yourable. It ought to have fair 
scope, and not be thwarted in its 
infancy, by distrust, or the selfish 
views of individuals or particular 
dassesof men. A wise legislature 
will extend its concern to, the whale 
community, and, regardless of pri- 
vate interests, steadily pursue a plan 
the best calculated to promote the 


general good. 

In the first establishment of the 
prison; the Inspectors have had to 
encounter all the difficulties of a 
new experiment, with the disad van- 
tage of imperfect knowledge in 
many branches of manufacture. A 
system was to be formed, by 
which above two hundred convicts, 
many of them hardened, desperate, 
and refractory, and many ignorant 
or incapacitated through infirmity 
or disease, might be brought into 
a regular course of productive la- 
hour. To find suitable employment 
for so many persons, was a matter 
of considerable difficulty. In the 
cheice of occupations, regard must 
be had to those which require the 
least capital, are most productive of 

rofit, and most Consistent with the 

alth of the convicts and the gene- 
tal security of the prison. Among 
the different kinds of manufactures, 
that of shoes was first introduced, 
and has been found the most con- 
venient and profitable. The capital 
Tequired for the purchase of the raw 
Material is not large, and the manu- 

article will always meet 
with a ready sale; since the con- 
sumption of so indispensable a part 

dress is great, and continually in- 


creasing, beyond the power of thé 
tradesmen of the citv to supply.* 
‘The manufacture of nails and other 
articles has been carried on for about 
two years, This required more ca- 
pital; and it was not until very 
lately that sufficient experience was 
gained, in the purchase of stock, 
and the use of machinery, to enable 
the Inspectors to manage this branch 
of business with advantage. These 
circumstances, and many others 
that might be detailed, which ne- 
cessarily attend an infant establisff- 
ment, and which diminished the 
profits of the past years, will, in fu- 
ture, Cease to produce expense and 
embarrassment, It is doubtful, whe- 
ther the manufacture of nails, and of 
several other articles, ought to be 
carried on to a great extent, as the 
require too large a capital in ad- 
vance. Experience will furnish, 
every year, grounds for improve- 
ment in the mode of conducting the 
branches of industry, or in the intro- 
duction of more advantageous kinds 
of labour; and there is every rea- 
son to believe, that, with a compe- 
tent capital, the business may be 
rendered so productive, as to defray 
the expenses of conviction and main- 
tenance of the prisoners. Calcula- 
tions, however, founded on the 
statements of the past year, will not 
furnish adequate means of judging 
with certainty of the future profits 
which may be made to arise from 
the labour of the convicts. 


That the number of convicts 
has increased since the erection 
of the State Prison is evident. But 
to infer from that fact, that zn 
new and milder scheme of. punish- 


ment has been less efficacious in pre- 








* Large ities of shoes have here- 


been from New-Jersey, and 
the Eastern States, and. sold:.in New-York. 














































venting crimes, than the old and 
sanguiuary system, would be a most 

artial and erroneous conclusion. 
‘he true causes of this increase of 
crimes are the rapid growth of our 
population and wealth ; the conse- 
quent luxury and corruption of man- 
ners, particularly in the capital of 
the State; and the great number of 
indigent and vicious emigrants from 
Europe and the West Indies, driven 
hither by the disordered and distress- 
ful condition of their native coun- 
tries, or to escape the vengeance of 
the laws, 

More than three-fourths of the 
whole number of crimes are com- 
mitted in the city of New-York. 
Its population has almost doubled in 
ten years, and the increase of its 
trade and wealth is unequalled in 
the history of commercial states. It 
is certain also, that under the pre- 
sent system of punishment, a much 
less number of offenders escape con- 
viction. Individuals do not, from 
a sense of the terrible consequences 
to the party, refuse to prosecute ; 
nor juries, a motives of compas- 
sion, forbear to convict the guilty. 
‘Lhis isa most salutary consequence 
of the melioration of our penal laws. 

The corruption of morals engeo- 
ders those crimes which polute so- 
ciety, and undermine the security 
of life and property. Itis the duty 
of government to begin atthe source, 
aan to endeavour, by every rational 
and practicable expedient, to prevent 
crimes, rather than to apply the pain- 
ful and uncertain remedy of punish- 
nient to evils grown formidable by 
negligence. It is in vain, under 
the best devised plan of punish- 
ment, to.expect that crimes should 
be diminished or exterminated, if 
laws are not framed to check the 
progress of vice, and to arrest the 
first steps of guilt. 

It is well known, that the greater 
number of-crimes origmate in the 
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irregular and vicious habits prodycai 
by intoxication, and by the idle, 
low, and dissipated practices ey. 
couraged in taverns and tippling. 
houses. There are few criminal 
whose gradual depravation cangg 
be traced to this source. It is wel) 
ascertained, that in this City there 
are more than 1200 taverns or 
where spirituous liquors are retailed 
in drams or in the form of grog. [y 
eight or ten considerable streets, ong 
fourth part of the whole number of 
houses are taverns and groceries, of, 
in other words, dram-shops. The 
number of taverns is unlimited by 
law. By the city-charter. the power 
of granting licenses is vested in the 
mayor, who is the sole judge of the 
propriety of granting them, of of 
their number. Thirty shillings are 
paid for each license, four filths of 
which sum goes into the city-treasw- 
ry, and the residue to the mayor, 
W hile a revenue is derived to the cor. 
poration from these licenses, it is not 
to be expected that there will be much 
aolicitude to lessen their number, or 
to exainine minutely into the merits 
of the applicants for them. Some 
regulations ought to be adopted for 
the reformation of thespolice in this 
respect. Grocers oughtto be strictly 
prohibited from retailing liquors in 
drams. The number of taverts 
ought to be greatly diminished, 
Licenses should not be granted but 
tu persons who are recommended by 
five known and respectable citizens, 
and under muob larger penalties 
than at present, to antores their ob- 
servance of the laws.* At preset, 
the temptation to the indigent ané 
labouring classes of people to indulge 
pe 
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®In the town of Boston there are bity 
taverns or persons licensed to r 
in small quantities. Three or foyr 
that number, one would imagine, 
eae than sufficient for the city 
oF ; 
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in drink is so powerful, and the grati- 
fication so easy, at every turn of the 
etreet, that the greater number spend 
a large portion of their time and 
earnings in repeated indalgences of 
this depraved appetite, during the 
dav, and returo to their families in a 
state of paftial or complete intoxica- 
tion. The pernicious consequences 
of such habits, to the individual and 
to society, are too striking to need 


_any elaborate description, to enforce 


the propriety of adopting every su't- 
able means of legislative and munici- 
| regulation, for their prevention. 

A further source of vice and cri- 
minality isto be found in the horse- 
races which regularly take place in 
New York and some of the peigh- 
bouring counties. These draw to- 
gether crowds of people, who engage 
in wagering, all kinds of games of 
chance, and in debauchery, which 
produce habits that lead to the 
ruinofmany, and drive numbers to 
the commission of crimes. Horse- 
races, billiard tables, and all games of 
chance, ought to be strictly prohibit- 
éd. Baiting of anima'!s with dogs 
and every species of amusement 
which may tend to harden the heart, 
aod render the manners of the people 
ferocious, ought to be prevented by 
awell regulated police. Laws are 
madg for the preservation of decency 
and order on the first day of the week; 
and it remains only to have them 
more faithfully executed. Perhaps 

is no city of equal extent, 
where fewer crimes escape detec- 
tion and punishment, or where,great- 
er order and tranquillity prevail. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
on those to whom the peace and 
safety of our city is entrusted, for 
their unwearied ‘attention and: vigi- 
i the discharge of duties, 
extent aud importance of which 
we not generally understood or fully 
‘timated, But, notwithstanding the 
improved state of our police, and the 


care of our magistrates, every 
year furnishes vuew objects of 
attention, evils which demand ad- 
ditional remedies, and more powerful 
reasons for devising and applying 
them in the best and most effectual 
manner, 

Another object, more immediately 
connected with the subject of this 
work, is the present mode of punish- 
ment for petty crimes. ‘The only 
prison in this city for the punishinent 
of those convicted of sinall thefis and 
other petty offences, is the Bridewell, 
partof which is also appropriated to 
the safe-keeping of prisoners before 
their trialor conviction. At present, 
vagrants, disorderly persons, and 
convicts for petty oilences, ar@ con- 
fined in this prison; and are put into 
rooms together, without any discri- 
mination, or regard to difference of 
character. No proper or adequate 
means are used to prevent wesenny, 
intoxication, filth, or idleness. a 
this condition, corrupting and cor- 
rupted, their imprisonment, so far 
from tending to produce the amend- 
ment of the culprits, or to secure so- 
ciety against the effects of their fu- 
ture misconduct, serves, by the con- 
tagion of example and the exaspera- 
tion of bad passions, to render them 
an hundred fold more vicious and un- 
tractable. It is, in trath, a nursery 
of criminals for the State Prison. As 
a remedy for this defect in the penal 
system, it is suggested, that a building 
should be erected by the corporation, 
large enough to contain sixty cells, 
of the same dimensions as those in the 
State Prison ;—that the police magis- 
trates should have power to try, ina 
summary way, and to sentence to 
solitary confinement in these cells, 
vagrauts, drunkards, riotous and dis- 
orderly persons; &c. fora time not 
exceeding thirty days;—that the 
quarter sessions of the city should 
sentence persons convicted of assaults 
and batteries, petit larcenies, and 


such offences as are not aggravated 
or atrocious, for a time not exceeding 
sixty or ninety days. The convicts 
should be kept in these cells in per- 
fect solitude, and on spare diet, in 
the manner practised in the State 
Prison. Such a punishment, for 
sixty days, would be more severe 
and terrible, and tend more to the 
prevention of crimes, than confine- 
ment, for one or two years, to bard 
labour in the State Prison. It would 
also tend move to the reformation of 
the offender himself. Detached 
from vicious companions, fromtemp- 
tation, and from all means of gratify- 
ing hisdepravedappetites, conscience 
would have time to awaken a sense 
of guilt and remorse for his past folly 
an misconduct. 

Should a plan of such obvious 
utility he adopted and carried into 
execution, it would not then be ne- 
cessary to send convicts to the State 
Prison fora shorter period than three 
years. Tor every person. once con- 
fined in the solitary cells, who 
should, after his release, commit a 
second offence, would deserve to be 
sentenced to hard labour for, at 
least, three years. Indeed it might, 
With propriety, be left to the discre- 
tion of the court, in certain cases of 
second offences, to inflict the same 
punishment as in cases of grand lar- 
ceny; since it can hardly be sup- 
posed, that any material or lasting 
eflect can be produced ona criminal, 
by the labour aad discipline of a pe- 
nitentiary house, im a shorter ume 
than four or five years.—And if he is 
incorrigible by means of solitude, 
temperance, and cleanliness, he will 
not merit if he is guilty of a second 
offence, a punishment less severe 
thao imprisonment for that length of 
ume, 

Before concluding this account, 
it may be proper to make a few re- 
warks, the result of some observation 
and experience, on a subject which 
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may have an essential influence a 
the present scheme of punishmeyy 
It has been observed by Beccary, 
whose opinions have the force of 
axioms in the science of penal lay, 
that, “ as punishments become mop 
mild, clemeney and pardon becom 
less necessary ;”—that “cl 
belongs to the legislator, and nott 
the executor of the laws; a virtue 
which ought to shine in the onde 
not in ptivate judgments. To show 
mankind that crimes may be pardon 
ed, or that punishment is not the te 
cessary Consequence, is to noufish 
the flattering hope of impunity.”= 
“ Let then the executor of the law 
be inexorable, but let the legislate 
be tender, indulgent, aud huniane.”* 
These principles, though justia 
theory, necessarily presuppose a 
fect system of penal law, by whi 
each punishment is with such exact 
justice apportioned to each crime, 
that no difference of cir umstanees 
can arise in any case, wich ouglt 
to vary the punishment preseribed 
for the particular offence. No cee 
so perfect has yet been framed, and 
until such an one is pronaulgated, iti 
necessary that the power of patdotr 
ing should reside somewhere, to pre 
vent that injustice in particulat cast 
which the legislator did not foresee, 
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or coukl not avoid. By our coasiie wid 
tion this power is confided ot 
guvernor, the chiefexecutive mag* HB 4: 
trate.t 1. 
And under the penal laws, exe by! 
in those cases where the puvishmet Be 4. 
of death still remains, the pomsee val 
pardening may be exerci witht BE f.., 
a be. 
® Dei Delitti e delle Pen¢, § 20-0A a grea 
sura che le divengono pid os’ attr 
clemenza ed il perdono diventano ™® cust 
necessari: &c. es the 
+ In cases of treason a ay oe “a 
ernor cannot pardon, : : 
the convict until the next meeting 8 I «qu 
en who may pardon if they st a 
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iolating the rinciple advanced by 
prorryberts of Milan. It may 
be asserted, that, in the deliberate and 
‘enartial manner in which justice 
is administered in our courts, it is 
sarcely possible that any man can 
be presented by a grand jury, tried 
and convicted by a petit jury of 
twelve men, in the presence of the 
court and the world, without a degree 
of guilt deserving of some punish- 
ment. Imprisonment for a short pe- 
riod, under the mild and humane re- 
gulations of the State Prison, cannot, 
incases th@ most favourable to the 
prisoner, be deemed unjust. It may 
be laid down, then, as a general: 
principle, that no person, convicted 
of acrime and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, ought to be pardoned, until 
he has suffered a punishment pro- 
portioned to the degree of his guilt, 
or atleast somuch as may satisfy the 
community he has injured. Under 
the guidance of this principle, it is 
believed, that the power of pardon- 
ing may be made conducive to a 
more perfect dispensation of justice, 
and subservient to the plan of refor- 
mation intended by a penitentiary 
ip It will not be thought. use- 
toendeavour to fix some general 
tules for the exercise of a power, 
which, if arbitrary and capricious, 
may produce consequences neither 
reseen nor intended ; but if exerted 
with sound discretion, so far from 
weakening the laws, will strengthen 
their Operation. 
1, Where the punishment is fixed 
bylaw to a crime of a general legal 
cniption, comprehending a great 
vanety of different acts, which must, 
fromthe course of human conduct, 
Pra omar with evidence’ of 
mer or less depravity ; there this 
witibute of the chief saelasing ma- 
sutrate seems necessary, to remedy 
the imperfection of the general law, 
ad to render the punishment more 
proportioned to the guilt of 
MELFAST MAG. NO. XXXIX. 
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the oilender ; since, from the iney 
table want of foresight in the legis- 
lature, of the circumstances of each 
case, it could not be so predetermin- 
ed by them. Thus forgery and 
counterfeiting, as well as passing 
money, knowing the same to be forg- 
ed or counterfeit, punished by ‘im- 
prisonment for life, is a crime, the 
objects of which are endlessly diver- 
sified, comprehending acts of differ- 
ent degrees of turpitude.* 

2. Where the law has only defined 
a limit in the time of imprisonment, 
leaving it to the discretion of the 
judge to fix the duration of punish- 
ment within that limit, according to 
the circumstances of each case ; 
there it may be generally said, that 
the executive ought not to interpose ; 
unless when the discretion ‘of the 
court has been manifestly exercised 
under some misapprehension, or 
where circumstances, favourable to 
the convict, come to light after trial, 
of which he could not avail himself 
at the time, but had they been 
known, ought to have prevented or 
lessened his punishment. 

3. Unequivocal evidence of refor- 
mation in a convict, after his im- 
prisonment ; to ascertain which, as 
well as the propriety and safety of 
discharging aconvict before the ex- 
piration of his term of punishment, 
the judgment of the Inspectors of 

*It may be fairly questioned, whether 
this and some other crimes are net impro- 
perly punished by imprisonment for life. 
If the sentence did not exceed a certain 
number of years, it would be in the power 
of the court to apply the punishment in a 
manner more justly rtioned to the 
offence: there would then be rarely, if 
ever, any occasion for the executive to re- 


mit the sentence,’ Most of the sore 
ments of Europe, excepting England, have, 
in circumstances of society and manners far 
less favourable than those of this country, 

further in the wmelioration of their 

laws; and the punishment of death 
is gradually disappearing from their codes, 
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the prison, from their situation, may 
be of essential importance. Indeed, 
this precaution has been taken by 
the late, and present governor of the 
State, who have applied for the re- 
quisite information to the Inspectors, 
the majority of whom have joined in 
a recommendation for pardon, where 
they thought it clearly merited by 
the convict. Previous to such re- 
commendation, however, the inspec- 
tors think it their duty to inquire,— 
whether the prisoner was convicted 
by clear and undoubted testimony ; 
which may be ascertained by the 
report of the judge before whom he 
was tried; -whether the circum- 
stances attending the commission 
of the crime denote a greater or less 
degree of depravity; whether the 
prisoner has already sufiered a 
punishment sufficient to satisfy soci- 
ety, and to afford a reasonable ground 
to believe that his release will not di- 
minish the dread of future punish- 
ment in him, or inspire the hope of 
impunity in others ;—whether, while 
in prison, he has conducted himself 
with uniform decency, industry, and 
sobriety, and has never attempted to 
violate any of its regulations ;—and, 
lastly, whether from what is known 
of his temper, character, and deport- 
ment, itis probable, that if restored 
to society, he will become a peace- 
able, honest, and industrious citizen. 
These inquiries ought to be satisfac- 
torily answered in favour of the eon- 
vict, before he is recommended for 
pardon ; for itis not a common or 
ordinary course of good conduct and 
industry, but a pre-eminent and un- 
exceptionable behaviour, that should 
entitle a prisoner to this grace. A 
convict radically and incurably de- 
prayed, in hope of gaining favonr, 
may, for a season, so far disguise his 
genuine character, as to deceive his 
keepers and inspectors. Suflicient 


time should be allowed to discover 
his real disposition, which, on some 
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occasion, at an unguarded momen, 
will show itself. In short, Party 
ought never to be granted from th 
momentary impulse of compass 
the indulgence of which may be 
tifying to the individual, but, as 
lated by no fixed principle, must 
injurious to the public; nor ought; 
to be granted, merely at the instane 
of friends or relations, or from em. 
siderations of family, but ftom th 
clear and unbiassed dictates of justic 
and humanity, and in such a manne 
that the community may be satishe 
that the influence of the law isou 
impaired, nor iis severity relaxed, 
without sufficient teason. 

No man who enters the prison wih 
vicious habits, can be reasonably 
pected to be divested of them in les 
than four or five years ; and itwoul 


ea 


greatly injure the jpaerianas 


tem, te pardon any prisoner 
the expiration of that time, unlesia 
extraordinary cases, which may poe 
sibly, but very rarely, happer. 
When sentenced to imprisonmentio 
life, no person ought to be released 
until after seven years confinemem 
If, under the circumstanceswhich hart 
been mentioned, and on priaciple 
here stated, pardons are sometime 
granted, instead of counteractingthe 
force of the law, they may be malt 
to harmonize with and support th 
general scheme of punishments # 
wisely adopted. Its success mest 
a great measure, depend on the w+ 
dom of the regulations devised i 
the internal management of th 
prison, and on the prudence, d* 
interested attention, and 
of those to whom that management# 
entrusted, | 
To exhibit a simple and faithi? 
account of those regulations, am 
furnish such useful hints as the 
from hisown experience and 
gestions of others, could impatt * 
the purpose of the preceding 
He is sensible that the plan olm® 
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; lation is far from being per- 
nas et every vear will add to its 
improvement. For, besides relieving 
the counties from the great burden 
of keeping convicts, and diminishing 
the chances of escape, by bringing 
them all into one prison, under a 
more vigilaut inspection, the establish- 
ment of a State Prison presents the 
best opportunity, by the magnitude 
and Kberality of its plan, for the for- 
mation of a well digested scheme of 
internal management and economy, 
andthe full execution of the only 
just and beneficent system yet devised 
forthe punishment and correction of 
criminals. The New-York State 
Prison will furnish a model for others, 
which the increase of population and 
growth of luxury may render neces- 
sary in the distant parts of this ex- 
tensive country.* And, whatever 
may be the future condition of man- 
kind, this institution will reflect last- 
ing honour on the State; become a 
durable monument of the wisdom, 
justice, and humanity of its legisla. 
tors, more glorious than the most 
splendid achievements of conquerors 
orkings; and be remembered when 
the magnificent structures of folly 
and pride, with their founders, are 
alike exterminated and forgotten. 
oa 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
« ce ened 

AN ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC IN THE 

NAME AND BEHALF OF THE SOCI- 

ETY OF MOTIVEMONGERS. 


ADDRESSES are become ftashion- 

able, and experience shows 
they are useful. They have made 
the world acquainted with thousands, 
who otherwise would have passed 
through life in undistinguished ob- 
surity, and sunk quietly into obli, 


== 





_ * Similar prisons are already established 
it New-Jersey and Virginia, and others 
are to be erected in Massachus- 
tts and South-Carolina. 
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vion, without a memento of their ex- 
istence. ©! the astonishing power 
of addresses !—They can bold up for 
present admiration, in defiance of 
vices—and hand down to posterity, 
in spite of insignificance. 

It cannot, however, for a moment 
be imagined, that this address is pre- 
sented with any such servile view.— 
My Lords, the public contain with- 
in themselves all the vital princi- 
ples of real greatness, and therefore 
can receive no additional notoriety. 
To encrease their importance, by 
any address, would be impossible ; 
to attempt it, would be vain and 
presumptuous. But lest any one 
should be inclined to put such an 
invidious Construction on my con. 
duct in this aflair, I shall here sub- 
join, for his satisfaction, a full and 
true account: of every why and 
wherefore by which | am actuated. 

Be it known ‘then, that to lay 
open to the consideration of the 

ublic, the nature and design of 
Wosheeaiery: to enumerate, for 
their information, the qualifications 
required in its professors; to point 
out some of the advantages to be 
derived from the institution; to de- 
tect some pretenders, who impose 
on the ignorant, and by assuming 
our name, bring disgrace on our so~ 
ciety ; and to propose some plans for 
the farther improvement of Motive- 
mongery.—These are, may it please 
your worship, the sole reasons for 
presenting this address. 

Motivemongery is in the condtct 
of life, what weil-founded theory is 
in philosophy : by the one we dis- 
cover the secret springs of action: 
by the other we account for the phe- 
nomena of nature. Whilst we live 
in the world, we must judge of the 


actions of mankind, and pronounce 
them good or bad according: to their 
natural tendency, or influence on 
society. 
our decisions 


But, if we judge candidly, 
will be influenced 





chiefly by consideration of the mo- 
tives from whence those actions 
arise. Hence we see the utility and 
necessity of Motivemongery ; which 
teaches us to discover and estimate 
motives aright. Would mankind 
only be what they appear, this art 
would not then be necessary; but, 
as long as they continue to make 
their appearance in masquerade, the 
design of the Motivemonger ie, 
to strip them of their external de- 
ception, and discover what they are 
in their native dress. 

For this purpose very few indeed 
are truly qualified. Not every one 
who with ill-natured spleen criti- 
cises the conduct of mankind, and 
delights to expose their failings; nor 
every one who elevated on the pin- 
nacle of his own vanity, looks down 
upon the little world below him 
with a supercilious contempt, and 
thinks them beneath his notice ;— 
No, the real Motivemonger is a be- 
ing of quite another nature. He re- 
quires, first, an original power of 
discernment ; and in this respect, 
like a poet, he must be born, not 
bred. This quickness of discern- 
ment is an essential qualification ; 
it stands directly opposed to that 
impenetrable thickness of —scull, 
which learning attempts to overcome 
with no more success, than ‘sparrow 
shot dred against a bastion.” But, 
however penetrative the mind may 
originally be, it is no more than 
the foundation on which the super- 
structure of Motivemoéngery is to be 
built; and he who would practice 
it with success, must, in the second 
place, be a CAREFUL OBSERVER Of 
mankind. Without observation 
there can be no true experience, and 
without experience no just conclu- 
sion. The Motivemonger knows, 
that “ the: proper study of mankind 
is man;” he, therefore, minutely 


observes his conduct in the various 
modifications of prdsperity and ad- 
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versity ; under the various influenes, 
of religion, superstition, or infde, 
lity; and in the different relatiog 
of king, subject, parent, child, » 
friend ; with many others, obyiog 
to every thinking mind. Upon thee 
observations, he founds his e 
rience; and from that experi 
forms his opinions of the motives 
which mankind are actuated in 
the changefulcircumstances of humag 
life. To these he adds mature delibe. 
ration, Most men act and think 
merely from first impressions ; butthe 
Motivemonger pursues a very dif 
ferent line of conduct. He com. 
pares circumstances, possibilities, 
and probabilities; examines. every 
evidence before he gives in his yer 
dict, and wherever justice will per 


mit, leans to the side of mercy, - 


The other qualifications necessary to 
the character of the Motive 

are good+nature, philanthropy, and 
benevolence. Good-nature enables 
him to bear with seeming faplts, 
until he sufficiently examine whe- 
ther they be as bad as they.at fint 
sight appear; philanthropy rouses 
him from slothful inactivity, and ex 
cites him to exercise his powers ia 
the service of his fellow men; be 
nevolence guides etery motion of his 
soul, and whilst he exercises his abi 
lities for the welfare of a few, breathes 
forth the wish of love for the happi- 
ness of all. The last requisite i 
impartiality. Without this, all 
others, however specious in appeat- 
ance, are but like a gilt frame, eo 

pared to the solid metal. ina 
ality is the spring which must diree 
the machine, otherwise its motion 
will be irregular, and its indications 
false. Impartiality levels the @ 

tinction of party, cancels the #& 
counts of interest, silences the # 


phistical pleadings of attachment 


and self-love, patiently listens to We 


arguments of unbiassed reason, # 
decides with indifference “for tread 
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ocenemy. With these qualifications 
a man may be a Motivemonger, 

Endowed with such qualities as 
have now been enumerated, the Mo- 
tivemonger will direct every Inquiry 
towards the attainment of the know- 

of human nature, in as far as 
it may be a means of advancing hap- 
ness. He will strip the masqued 
Cccerie of his specious robes ; and 
pluck the borrowed plumes from the 
wings of vanity ; that, by discover- 
ing the folly of mere external show, 
he may teach the necessity of inter- 
nal siaceritv. He will rescue the 
insocent from the snares of the de- 
signing; and guard the unprotected 
from the insults of the unfeeling. 

The advantages of this art are 
common to all classes of society, and 
extend their influence to all possible 
circumstances. 

In particular, it contains a col- 
lection of the most accurate rnles, 
by which all young ladies and gen- 
tlemen will be enabled to judge, 
with the most surprising precision, 
ofthe real intentions of all matri- 
monial pretenders. These rules are 
also of the utmost importance to all 
buxom widows, who, by their means, 
will be enabled to discover, whether 
their lovers sigh for themselves or 
their jointures. In friendship of 
all kinds, these rules will be found 

the greatest utility. The visitor, 
at first salutation will perceive, whee 

he is invited to laugh, or: be 
laughed at; the- visited will discern, 
whether his friends come to pay 

f respects to him, or to admire 
the delicious flavour of his roast 
beefand old Port; and old bache- 
and old maids, will learn, whe- 


ther their inquiring friends come to 


we how well or how ill Providence 
to make them. 
innumerable might be 
Produced, displaying the advantages 
0 be derived from Motivemongery ; 
Owever, may suffice. 


i) 


It was 
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related to me the other day by my 
old friend Mrs. Prudence Circum- 
spect. 

It had been observed for some 
time, that Bob Buckskin, the squire, 
began to walk as erect as a bulrush, 
with his coat close buttoned, to make 
him look smart and killing; and -it 
was generally surmised, that Bob 
had at last began to think of mar- 
riage. Mrs. Circumspect, however, 
observing that he always walked 
particularly light and airy, when 
passing thé shop of her neighbour, 
Mrs, Taffety the milliner, imme- 
diately divined his motives; and 
by seasonable advice, saved Miss 
Dolly Dimity the apprentice, whom 
the squire had already determined 
to carry off the first opportu- 


nity 
et no one now attempt to in- 
sinuate, that what I have been say- 
ing is mere puff; for the whole so- 
ciety are ready, at any time, to sup- 
port the truth of all I have advanced. 
For my own part, I have long been 
a Motivemonger, and, with modesty 
I say it, have arrived to some little 
distinction in the craft. No doubt 
it has been owing more to the par- 
tiality of my friends, than to my 
own merit, but I have lately been 
chosen General of the order. If, 
then, any one should. be inclined to 
dispute my declarations, let him re- 
member, I write by virtue of m 
office, and demean himself aceord- 
ingly. | 

One thing to which I desire par- 
ticularly to call the attention of the 
public is, the consideration of eer- 
tain imposters, who have lately in- 
vaded our rights; and by assumin 
our name, and acting in our erate 
have brought upon us the suspicion 
of some, and the displeasure of 
others. I shall therefore proceed to 
point out to the public, for their in- 
struction, and our own vindication, 
the marks by which these impos- 








tors may at all times be discovered. 

First—When any one’s opinions 
disagree with theirs, or his actions 
oppose their particular interest, they 
bestow on him very liberally the 
epithets of rascal, knave, Uesigning 
hypocrite, and ignorant fool. This, 
very frequently occurs in the dull 
deadly harangues of Mr. Bigotry 
Stupid, and the pert irrational bab- 
blings of Mr. Infidel Crazy. They, 
of this description, will tell you, the 
Doctor intends to poison you by de- 
grees, and trepan you of your life 
and your money together; that law 
and honesty are totally incompa- 
tible, and, therefore, the lawyer, 
whilst he pretends to protect, only 
plots to pillage; that the priest, 
worse than all, is not contented with 
ruining you in one quarter, but is 
determined to gull you of both mo- 
ney and soul together. O! it grieves 
me, that such men as these should 
ever be considered Motivemongers ! 
Because there are some bad charac- 
ters in every profession, must we 
uncharitably conclude, that there 
can be virtue in none! 

These imposters are generally 
known in the world by the title of 
“lL heGrumblers.” Their whole em- 
ployment consists in venting their 
complaints against mankind ; and in 
endeavouring to demonstrate their 
favourite proposition, “ That all 
things are wrong, merely for want 
of their sage direction.” These self- 
Opinionated Solomon’s imagine, that 
the quintessence of all wisdom is 
concentrated within the circumfe- 
rence of their own sculls; and there- 
fore judge all other men’s actions to 
be the offspring of ignorance, inex- 
perience and folly. To this super- 
abundant wisdom, they add_ the 
most exquisite sensibility; and the 
grief of their gentle spirits is so 
great, when they contemplate the 
unproprieties of mankind, that they 
are unhappy themselves, and ren- 
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der all who are near them mp 
able. It has been, s0 ro 
shrewdly conjectured, that neithe 
their wisdom nor seosibility are » 
great as they pretend; but, thy 
like the screech-owl, they take, 
pleasure in their own nightly hom. 
ings, and grumble at the rest of 
mankind, because they are happier 
than themselves. 

I have consulted the society on 
an adequate punishment for thes 
offenders, and it was unani 
agreed, that the whole generation 
should be commanded to form them 
selves into an association separate 
from the rest of the world; wher 
they may comfort each other in quits, 
with the beauties of wry faces, and 
the harmony of groans; since to 
others they, at present, afford nei” 
ther instruction nor entertainment, 

Second.—I must caution the pub 
lic against another class of impo» 
tors, who are distinguished in the 
world by the name of ‘ The Slat 
der Club.” These continually e 
deavour to pass for genuine: Motive 
mongers; and by eget an ¢X- 
ternal appearance of regularity and 
wisdom, have frequently 
the unwary. They preserve amongst 
them a subordination of ranks 
employments. A. member of the 
good and ancient family of Tattle 
hall claims the hereditary honout af 
tke presidency. The president t 
gulates their employments, a 
ing to their diligence and abilities; 
and is sure to reward them - 
portion to individual success. 1 
who are possessed of tenacious mt 
mories, and fertile imaginations, are 
denominated, “ The Historias 
Their practise is this:—As sooa® 
any one who is absent happens tobe 
approved of, or commended in co 
pany, they proceed to tell sm 
story concerning him, or his gm 

cf 
of 









great-grandfather ; merely ! 
entertainment or information 
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ny, as they will positively 
eg il but salle with the in- 
tention of counteracting any favour- 
able impressions which his conduct 
or abilities may happen to produce. 
One thing by which these Historians 
are distinguished, is their excess of 
modesty. They never assert any 
thing to be absolutely true—they 
give it to you just as it came to 
them; and leave you at liberty 
to judge as you please. Their 
goodnature indeed often carries 
them so far as to tell stories, which, 
they assure you, they themselves do 
not believe; and they only mention 
them as instances of the censo- 
riousness of the world. When two 
of these Historians meet in one com- 
pany, they are known by the name 
of “ Hiaters.””» Whenever an action 
is related, or a character introdu- 
ced, they immediately begin to cast 
looks of penetration at each other ; 
and if sufficiently near, are sure to 
begin a whisper for the instruction 
of the curious. This done—*“ You 


- know, and I know—and we mind 


the time, when some people—Ay, 
Ay ;—but some people—you know, 
and | know too.”” Such half sen- 
tences as these serve to fill up the 
usual dialogue of the Hinters; and 
whilst they in reality say nothing, 
either ined. or bad, their dark in- 
sinuations blast the character. These 
gentry’are all invalids ; being griev- 
ously afflicted with a disease, which 
they are very desirous to conceal 
from the knowledge of the world. 
It was long before I could discover 
even its name; but Mrs. Circum- 
to whom I usually apply on 
occasions, tells me it is called 
the “Hearsay.” ‘That it seizes the 
Conigiohe first, with the most ‘in- 
ble propensity to listenin 
then impels him, "serectatibly, cs 
Communicate what he has heard, 
mt, as it sometimes happens, that 
‘communications are not well re- 
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ceived, or are followed with conse- 
quences of a rather unpleasant na- 
ture; the Historian, in this case, 
gets afraid to speak out. His pro- 
pensity to speaking, however, is still 
so violent, that he cannot restrain 
himself; therefore, to gratify his 
favourite propensity to defamation, 
and preserve himself at the same 
time from any future danger, he 
conceals himself under: the ambi- 
guity of half-muttered sentences, 
whilst he stabs as an assassin, and 
destroys by every blow. 

These are succeeded by the “ Won- 
derers;” a people in continual a- 
mazement at the various occurren- 
ces of this life. When fair wea- 
ther—they wonder if we shall. ever 
have any more rain; when rainy— 
they wonder if it will ever be fair; 
they wonder what o’clock it is; they 
wonder when the moon will change, 
But if their wondering ceased here, 
we need not regard it, even if it 
were to rise to the sublimity of as- 
tonishment. It is when they at- 
tempt becoming Motivemongers, 
that cognizance of them becomes ne- 
cessary. 

The most notable of this descrip- 
tion with whom I am acquainted, 
are the good family of the Gape- 
seeds. Going a few days ago to pay 
a visit of ceremony, the moment I 
entered the parlour, my ears were 
assailed by a legion of wonders. Af- 
ter the usual salutations, into which 
they contrived to introduce at least 
half a dozen; my dear, says Mrs, 
Gapeseed, turning to her husband, 
I wonder what our neighbour Fa- 
shion can intend with his family! 
I really wonder at his style of living ! 
Iw , in particular, if he expects 
Mr. Paywell to marry his daughter 
Letty! I wonder if he can give her 
five thousand pounds fortune! says 
the husband—I wonder where + 
would get it! replies the wife—I 
wonder at that too! rejoins the hus- 





band. I thought this volley of 
wonders was fully spent, till Mrs. Gape- 
seed began,it anew.—“ I fonder, my 
| dear,” (my dear isa favourite word of 
hers), I wonder how people can find 
time to raise so many stories as one 
hears! formy own part, I scarcely be- 
lieve any of them to be true! but, to 
be sure, one can’t shut their ears, as 
the saying is. But I really wonder 
what, Mr. Generous could mean by 
calling at old Widow Cottages !—I 
wonder if he has ever seen her 
daughter Cherry !—I wonder if itcan 
be true what our maid Molly tells 
me was his reason for calling there ! 
People of his station seldom visit for 
nothing, says Molly. Now, says I, 
Molly, I wonder what put that in 
your head ! as the saying is.” 
Silence seize thine unceasing 
tongue, thought I, as I got up to 
make my escape from, this marvel- 
lous exhibition of wonders. I could 
not but make some inquiries respect- 
ing the two great causes of these 
good people’s astonishment. Mr. 
Fashion, I found was richer thanthey 
were—and his daughter Letty ten 
times handsomer than their daughter 
Polly. Mr. Generous, I understood, 
was a man of unbounded benevo- 
lence; and his visit to Widow Cot- 
tage the purest dictate of charity; 
yet here these wonderers, under the 
specious pretence of inquiry, would 
vilify the good deeds of the humane, 
and ruin the unblemished character 
of the innocent and unprotected. 
Thirdly. Tt would be an unpardon- 
able oversight, were I to pass by in 
silence, that very important part of 
the literati; the would-be-Philoso-— 
phers. They pretend to be a species 
af supernatural beings, soaring aloft 
on the wings of contemplation, des- 
pising this little world, and all its 
vanities. When, at any time, they 


deign to mix with the rest of man- 
kind, they consider them as so many 
They 


creatures of an inferior order. 
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are always wrapt up in the meaty 


found cogitations; and 

be distinguished by sitting alae 
pany “ like their grandfathers cutis 
alabaster.” A word is seldom 
mitted to escape their lips, 
oracle of their wisdom is kept 
muzzled; and, when at an time, 
they deign to pop their awlal sen- 
tence, it is accomplished by a sj 
cant castof the eye; an pe 
nod of the head; or a 

shrug of the shoulders. 

they are usually known by the nam 
of “Signers’”. Wherever they come, 
they come determined to be pre 4 
ed; «lispleased they sit; diy 
pleased they go away. Wishing w 
be considered beings of superlative 
wisdom, they entertain the mos 
inveterate contempt for all wh 
will not bow, and acknowledge thes 
claims, In youth, they discover no 
thing but levity; in manhood, igno- 
rance; and in age, folly. 

I suppose, it is unnecessary toin 
form the public, that our society dis 
claims all connection with these Wise 
heads, Enemies to pert and tormen> 
ing loquacity, we equally despise the 
absent stare, and the sullen disrespect 
ful silence. | 

Fourthly. There isa generationef 
Lynx-eyed Plfysiognomists, — whe 
judge a man, at first sight, withow 
the useless assistance of time andte 
flection; and: discrimiyate between 
his good, or bad qualities,by calculating 
the dimensions of his nose. These ale 
the Society of Motive-monger’s dit 
own and prohibit. It is not, how 
ever, to be understood from this, that 
we absolutely condemn the practice 


of Physiognomy. Far from ite# - 


many as are possessed of the propet 


qualifications of a Motive-mongey — 


as already enumerated, are 


ly at liberty to exercise it as they 
It je only ccna wi 


please. ‘ 
natured pretenders, that this. 
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bition is intended to operates Mt 
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particular. if, after this date, old Beau 
Barescull shall dare to give his opini- 

a gentleman’s manners, or ap- 
oe: or, Miss Biddy Bundle to 
utter her disapprobation of any lady’s 
beauty under thirty-six, our soctety 
havedecreed, that they shall be punish- 
ed in some one of the two following 
manners : They shall be joined toge- 
ther in marriage within this current 
year; that so they may administer to 
each others penitential exercises; and 


employ themselves in discussing + 


ther own family comforts; leaving 
their neighbours to enjoy the same 
Or they shall 
be condemned to view themselves in 
a looking-glass, six hours out of 
every twenty-four; that, from the 
enchanting contemplation of their 
own personal charms, they may 
learn to be lenient to the defects of 
others, Out of compassion for their 
numerous infirmities, we permit them 
to choose for themselves. 

Let it be also understood, that we 
totally disown Master Tippy Tassel, 
who arrived in this neighbourhood 
last summer from Dublin; and who 
pretends to judge of our conduct and 
abilities, by the collars of our coats, 
the frizzle of our hair, and the black- 
ing of our boots. Now provided this 
said Master Tippy ‘Tassel do not 
henceforth cease from his impertinen- 
cies, it is ordered, that the first who 
meets him, shall lay violent hands 
vpon him, (provided he will not quiet- 
ly submit) cut the tassels off his 

and the toupee from his fore- 
head, for the doing of which, this 
shall be his sufficient warrant. 

We can, new, commit ourselves to 
the judgment of a discerning public, 
Well convinced, that we, who are 
“good men, and true,” will not be held 
responsible for any improprieties 
Committed by such notorious offend- 
#18 as those just now enomerated. 

tis likewise hoped, that the mem- 
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bers of our society will, in future, 
stand more upon the alert; detect, 
and punish all such insolent pretend- 
ers, without fear or favour either of 
rank, or profession. Whether they 
whine in religion, or bravadv in poll- 
tics; whether they stalk in the 
study, or flutter inthe drawing room, 
let them, without hesitation, be point- 
ed out as impostors, No longer let 
them be suffered to expose the cha- 
ractet of the inexperienced to the in- 
sulting sneer of ridicule; nor betray 
it unprotected, into the cruel hands 
of Malice. No longer let them as- 
sume an appearance, when they have 
no pretensions to the reality. Com- 
pelthem ‘*to be what they seem; or 
seem what they are.” 

Now, as there is nothing which I 
have more at heart, than the credit 
and success of all ‘real Motivemong- 
ers, I beg leave to subjoin the follow- 
ing plan, which, if properly carried 
into effect, will serve to diffuse the 
knowledge of our principles and 
practice ; and render still more ef- 
fectual our benevolent endeavours, 
to promote the welfare of mankind. 
My plan is simply this: To establish 
an Academy of Motivemongery, for 
the education of those who may be 
desirous of acquiring a radical know- 
ledge ofthe art. This Academy shall 
consist of two departments ; the one, 
under my own immediate inspec- 
tion, is intended for the education of 
the gentlemen. The other, to be 
conducted by my good friend Mrs, 
Circumspect, shall be devoted to the 
instruction of the ladies.’ 

Mrs. Circumspect has a peculiar 
tenderness forthe youthfal part of 
the female world. She expresses a 
modest, but confident hope, that, by 


attending to her instructions, they 
will be preserved from many of those 
snares into which inexperience is 
aptto betray them. Guided by her 
sage direction, the heart that in un- 
Nn 








suspecting innocence, beats with 
credulous delight, to the treacherous 
voice of designing flattery, shall be 
timely rescued from the base betray- 
er, and preserved from the pang of 
agonizing disappointment. 

Guarded by her unremitting care, 
the blooming blossom of sixteen shall 
safely blow in all her kindling 
charms. Her unerring rules will at 
once discover whether the gay gal- 
lant who flutters round, be like the 
gaudy butterfly, which lights on the 
flower, admires its fair texture for a 
moment, then inconstant, fleets away 
to another; or the designing bee 
which lights with fond caresses on its 
leaves, but bears away its sweets, 
and then forgets its kindness; or, 
as the gentle Florist, who, viewing 
its mild blushing modesty, trans- 
plants it to some ‘genial sheltered 
spot, there guards it from each cold 
and withering blast, cherishes its 
‘beauties in their bloom, and sees new 
graces as the former fade. It will be 
the constant endeavour of Mrs. Cir- 
cumspect, to propose to the youthful 
female mind, such subjects of in- 
quiry as will excite in them a laud- 
able desire for information, and give 
energy and activity to those powers 
of soul, which often languish amidst 
trifles, or perish for want of employ- 
ment. 

In the other department, particu- 
Jar attention will be paid to the in- 
structionofyoung gentlemen, They 
shall be furnished withrules explana- 
tory of the true meaning of glances, 
winks, and smiles. For often when 
all these are lavished in seeming 
kindness, within the heart, sly fraud, 
and cold disdain lurk unperceived, 
and watch tomake them wretched. 

This part shall not be neglected, 
for 1 have observed the evil, and am 
determined to counteract it with all 
my abilities and influence, One in- 


stance may here be subjoined, It 
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may be a useful warning in simily 
circumstances, 

The case to which I allude is thy 
of an acquaintance of mine, who 
possesses in common with the rest of 
young men, the vanity of wishing t 
become agreeable ; unfortunately fy 
him he soon learned to become r. 
diculous. This young gentlemanis 
possessed of a most untunable pipe, 
A more unharmonious voice never 
grated on the ear of mortal. Judge, 
then, of my surprize, when I dis. 
covered him one evening vocifer 
ting in the most hideous tones im 
aginable, to the inexpressible enter- 
tainment of a very considerable 
party. I observed some stranger 
present, who were particularly aflec- 
ed by my friend’s performance ; and, 
under some feigned excuse, laughed 
at him most immoderately. This 
exhibition did not end with one song, 
but through the entire length of 
small volume he bellowed with the 
most confidential composure. | could 
not for some time comprehend what 
might be the cause of this musical 
mania; but] soon found out he had 
been ogling Miss kitty: and she 
had persuaded him he could 
warble like an Jncledon. 

His performances, however, did 
not cease here, he soon gave another 
display of his folly; ahd anuthertt 
umph to the amusing artifices of thi 
ingenious young lady. 

He is none of the most active mer 
tals; and of all things most indifler 
ently calculated for leaping. Wal 
ing, however in company with Mis 
Kitty and some others, along te 
banks of a muddy river, it entere! 
her brain, if possible, to get him 
adip. She accordingly endeavoutel 
to persuade some of the gentlemes 
to leap over, adding, that she 
certain Mr. Clumsy could do itm® 
instant, In an instant, to be surel 
did it ; and with a witness too, fori 
he plunged to his middle in muda 
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was with difficulty extracted, with 
‘the loss of one of his shoes. After 


this he marched homeward, deploring 
his misfortune ; his lower extremities 


ornamented “ in all the majesty of 


mud.’ It is now some time since I 
have seen him; but I am sure he is 
not yet cured of his follies provided 
Miss Kitty continues to inspire them, 
This was, indeed, a mere country- 
prank ; but I imagine we might find 
a few city-bred follies originating 
from the same cause. 

It is not intended that our labonrs 
shall cease with the removal of one 
trifling evil, which obstructs the paths 
ofa few only. We shall endeavour 
to qualify our pupils for acting their 
parts, with propriety and honour, on 
the varying stage of human _ life, 
Our great object will be to inculcate 
this truth: « That it ought to be in 
the world as it is on the theatre, 
where king and beggar receive their 
applause, as king or beggar is acted 
best,” 

We shall labour to eradicate these 
prejudices, those hereditary antipa- 
thies, which different stations, and 
professions, are accustomed to enter- 
lain against each other; to prepare 
the understanding by rational exer- 
cise, for discharging the office of a 
counsellor with abilities and fidelity. 
Thas we wiilsend forth the adven- 
turérin the pursuit of truth, deter- 
mived to search for it in every quar- 
ter, and receive it from every one 
whomay be willing to communicate. 

We will endeavour to furnish him 
with a key to the cabinet of the 
heart; he will unlock its mystic 
springs; and estimate its secret con- 
ents. He will learn to discover and 
despise the flatterer. He will escape 
the snare of the artful villain. He 
will distinguish, he will esteem; he 
will become an honest man. 
Provided, now, I shall meet suffici- 
“eat Cacouragement towards the es- 
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tablishment of this our intended A- 
cademy ; it is farther proposed, that 
as soon as a sufficientnumber of pupils 
shall receive a regular education at 
the Academy, and be judged proper- 
ly qualified to practise in the aforesaid 
art, we shall establish one of them 
in each street of every city and bo- 
rough, in that part of his Majesty’s 
dominions called Ireland; also, one 
in each village of one street, inha- 
bited ‘by twenty families, or up- 
wards; and in particular districts of 
the country, where such may be 
deemed necessary. Now this said 
pupil (being first duly examined, and 
found qualified) shall be fully au- 
thorized to practise the sublime mys- 
tery of a Motivemonger. 

This will prevent all impostors 
from deceiving the ignorant by their 
unlearned decisions; and will render 
information accessible to all who 
may be curious to inquire, For the 
benefit of the public, it is intended, 
that every qualified practitioner, 
shall have affixed over his or her 
door, in large capitals, a notice to 
this effect; “ Candid Reasonwhy, 
Motivemonger regular, for the street, 
village, or district of Queredale,”, In 
all cases where discernment is ne- 
cessary, these shall be consulted; 
and their decision shall invariably be 
deemed final ; only, with reservation 
of appeal in cases of great difficul- 
ty, to 

RippLepuM SEcONDsIGHT, 
Motivemonger General: 
Recdnnoitring-hill, Oct. 1811. 
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LIBERTINISM AND INFIDELITY ARE NOT 
NECESSARILY CONNECTED, 


HE character of Thomas Paine, 
as drawn by Joel Barlow, having 
beer copied out of your magazine 








into the Belfast newspapers, has 
given rise to some angry altacks on 
the character of Thomas Paine, and 
on those who cannot stretch their 
creed to please the champions of or- 
thodoxy. Nothing in my view can 
be more unfair. 

Is a man to be hunted out of so- 
ciety while living, and defamed 
when dead, because his creed may 
differ essentially from commonly re- 
ceived opinions? The issue as to 
the purity of the respective tenets, 
cannot be fairly tried by the lives 
either of believers or unbelievers. 
Drunkenness is, alas! too common 
to be the opprobrium only of one 
class. ‘The tear of death will pro- 
bably be refused to be admitted as a 
test of imperfection in doctrine, 
when the mild, placid manner of 
David lume, in his last moments, 
is contrasted with the perpetual 
dread of death exhibited by Dr. 
Johnson, that bull-dog of ortho- 
doxy, who though piquing himself 
on his sound believing, was through 
his whole lite in one continual dread 
of death, so as to make his life mi- 
serable, He was so much afraid of 
being lett alone, and on such bad 
terms with bimself, that his biogra- 

wher relates that by every artifice 
he protracted the hour of separa- 
tion at night, till his importunities 
from his dread of solitude became 
troublesome to his friends, and Esther 
Lynch Thrale paid dear for his 
company, by being often forced to 
situp making tea for him, till past 
the midnight hour. 

From an examination of these 
circumstances, and other instances 
of a similar nature, it may be seen 
how unfair it is, to reproach unbe- 
levers as being exclusively immoral 
m their conduct, and peculiar! 
afraid of death. They who plume 
themselves on the soundness of their 
creed, would complain of the unfair- 

ness of reproaching their faith with 
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the errors of many of its professon, 
Let them give the measure to other, 
which they claim for themselves, 
and not support their cause by up. 
candid arguments. In these rm 
spects much unfairness has been 
practiced by the advocates of 
creeds, and many falsehoods ar 
propagated’ in support of what these 
people call truth. 

The fact is that there is no neces. 
sary connection between libertinism 
and infidelity. I am not disposed 
to reproach christianity with the im 
moral lives of many of high note in 
its various communities, but | assert 
that libertinism and infidelity have 
not such an inseparable union, that 
they cannot be held totally distinct. 

Thomas Paine was a drunkard, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Gibbon, and 
others, connected libertine practice 
and speculation with a disbelief oi 
many opinions, which are deemed 


orthodox, but their _ practical 
errors did not necessarily result 
from their scepticism. A list of be- 


lievers equally as immoral migh 
readily be formed. 
Men eminent for virtue have dix 
believed many parts of the popular 
creed, and have manifested by thei 
lives, that a state of disbelief in m- 
ny articles of commonly 
doctrines, is Consistent with a sind, 
self-denial, and a rigid self-gover™ 
ment. h 
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ON EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


BY accounts recently _receirél 
from some persons who hare 
lately gone from this country © 
settie in America, I have 
thatthe prospect is not so fa 

as what it appeared to them 00 
first setting out, while they wish 
discourage others from 

wards America as a country #! 
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more likely to succeed in, than in 


this, Because they have not suc- 
ceeded all at once, according to their 
wishes, they have drawn perhaps too 
unfavourable and hasty conclusions, 
Other accounts exhibit a more plea- 
sing appearance. 

However, to insure any tolerable 
hope of success, it is certain it re- 
quires time and no small degree of 
exertion, perhaps a greater share of 
both than what many are aware of, 
or are willing to bestow. 

Doubtless the unhappy disagree- 
ment at present subsisting between 
thetwo countries (I wish that legis- 
ators anid managers of public affairs 
would, by the awful appearance of 
the times, be instructed and learn to 
act more wisely,) renders it more dif- 
ficult to many to procure employ- 
ment than otherwise it might be, 
were matters on a peaceable footing, 
anda free commercial intercourse al- 
lowed. 

Many on going to America, suffer 
their minds to be so buoyed up with 
the prospect of obtaining comfortable 
settlements on easier terms than 
they have been accustomed to here, 
and are much disappointed if they 
do uot speedily meet with all they 
bad in idea on their first arrival; 
being discouraged as to their own 
future prospects, they are ready to 
pronounce the country unfavourable 
to the views of the new adventurer. 
Exertien is necessary there as well 
as here, and without it we need not 
expect that any thing valuable will 
succeed. 

On considering the state of this 
country, and the subject of emigration 
to America, 1 am rather a friend to 
tye latter than otherwise. ‘The po- 
pulation of this country appears to 
be such as to well afford a consider. 
able drain of its inhabitants, and 
1 think there isa stronger probability 
of obtaining in America, by industry 
aud patient perseverance, a more 
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comfortable independence (without 
industry and perséverance, indepene 
dence ts unattainable in any coun- 
try, the idle and extravagant are sure 
of 1t no where) than what the same 
degree of exertion is likely to insure 
here. Butl fear that many embrace 
the measure with too sanguine hopes 
of success, and with the chimeri- 
cal idea that they shall there enjoy, 
without much falas a large share of 
ease and opulence. It is therefore 
no wonder they should be disap- 
pointed on finding matters so difler- 
ent from what their fond fancies had 
pictured. 

Considering the state to which this 
country is reduced, and the great 
difficulty many find in procuring, 
with ail the care andexertion of which 
they are capable, adecent competency 
for themselves and their families, 1 
is not to be wondered at, if they 
should think of endeavouring to bet- 
ter their situation, by emigrating te 
a country which they have been al- 
ways accustomed to hear extolled 
for freedom, and possessing advan- 
tages yuperior in many points of view 
to this. 

Our inclinations naturally bend 
towards the place that gave us 
birth, what isit then in the constitu- 
tion of this country and the manage- 
ment of its public affairs, and in the 
conduct of the great towards those 
they have in their power, that estran- 
ges the hearts of so many of its in- 
habitants from their native soil, and 
induces them to seek in a foreign 
land, that honest independence which 
a variety of causes renders it so difli- 
cult to obtain in their owa? What is 
it in the policy of America, its laws, 
and form of the government that in- 
vites so many to,seek an asylum with- 
in her boundaries? This. appears 
to me to be a subject affording much 
room to our legislators for reflection, 

and investigation into the causes 
why the hearts of the people are so 
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alienated. Surely something must be 
essentialy wanting to insure their af- 
fections, and to wean them from the 
desire so prevalent of leaving their 
native country. 

The people may justly charge the le- 
gislators with many grievous and im- 
portant errors sufliciently strong and 


numerous to sink tothe Jowest pitch of 


embarrassment, a state already bend- 
ing, seemingly to its fall, through a 
long succession of unwise measures, 
in Opposition to sound policy, and fa- 
tal to the welfare of the country. 
‘To support these measures, and the 
cruel purposes of a most destructive 
and iniquitous war, wherein the lives 
of thousands are sported with, to a 
degree of unfeeling barbarity, the 
land is burdened with enormous 
taxes, more than it is able to bear, 
andthe faces of the poor are, as it 
were, ground to contribute in sup- 
porting a system, fraught with op- 
pression and injustice. Yet the people 
themselves are justly chargeable 
with many glaring inconsistencies, 
contributing full as much to their 
own inconvenience, and loss of real 
comfort, as the errors and blunders 
of legislators. Both added together, 
exhibit no cheering prospect to the 
view of those who are willing care- 
fully to examine into the nature of 
right and wrong, and their very difs 
terent effects. 

lt is certain many might, if they 
would, better their situation without 
going into a foreign land, by forsak- 
ing wrong practices and evil habits, 
and turning to aregular Une of con- 
duct, whereby theré would be a pro- 
bability, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of the times, of procuring to 
themselves a virtuous independence, 
which it is not hkely they will ever 
arrive at either here or elsewhere, as 
long as they continue in the state 
they are, and remain the slaves to 
corapt customs. 

The observations 


of Benjamin 
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Franklin, are worthy of the clos 
inquiry, how far they are applicabj 
to ourselves. “ The taxes,” says be, 
‘*are indeed very heavy, but if thos 
laid on by government, were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them, but we 
have many others, and much mor 
grievous to some of us, we are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by eur pride, and four 
times as much by our folly, and 
from these taxes the governmen 
cannot deliver us.” But it is in ou 
own power, in a great measure, to de. 
liver ourselves, by reforming out 
conduct, and renouncing many of 
the extravagant and slavish customs; 
the foolish and expensive habits to 
which we voluntarily submit, at 
the expense of an _ honest in- 
dependence, and a conscientious dis 
charge of our several duties, and 
which, were they imposed on us by 
the government, we would think aa 
intolerable burden. 

The times are indeed difficult, but 
as difficulties increase, we should en 
deavour to retrench some of our um 
necessary expenses, and learn 
confine our desires to as few wants as 
are consistent with what we feel 
of the pressure of the times, N.S. 

aE 
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ae 
A History of the Wahabites, from 
their origin to the close of the yeat 
1809, by LL. A***** has lately 
been published at Paris, As the 
author, who resided at Aleppos 
Jew years ago, appears to 
had opportunities of acquiring a 
thentic information respecting @ 
sect, of whom but little was know, 
though it is difficult to say of what 
tmporiance it may prove to 
Sollowers of Mohammed in general 
and thus to the general face of 
fairs in the Kast, a full account & 
these people will probably gratify 
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of our readers.—It has been 
transmitted to us by our correspon- 
dent in London, who communicaies 
the account of Foreign Literature. 


THE foundations of this sect were 
laid about fifty years ago by 
Mohammed, son of Abd el Wahab, 
and grandson of Solyman, a poor 
Arab of the tribe of Negedi. It is 
said, that Solyman dreamed a flame 
issued from his body, that consumed 
both the tents of the desert, and the 
houses of the city: and that the 
Sheiks, to whom he related it, pre- 
dicted, that his son, Abd el Wahab, 
would be the founder of a new reli- 
gion, to which all the Arabs would 
submit. From this son the sect de- 
rived its name, though the predic- 
tion was not accomplished by him, 
but by the grandson of Solymean. 
Sheik Mohammed adopted the Koran 
as the basis of his doctrine, rejecting 
however the tradition and glosses of 
its commentators, and reducing the 
Mohammedan religion to pure deism. 
He declared all those who paid 
any devotion to Mohammed, and 
dared to give God a companion, 
blasphemers and idolaters; forbade 
the addressing of prayers to saints 
or prophets; and enjoined all Mus- 
sulmen to be put to death, who per- 
sisted in their idolatry. These new 
and intolerant principles were not 
very favourably received in the 
towns. Expelled from Mecca, Da- 
mascus, Bagdad, and Bussorah, he 
addressed himself to Ebn Seoud, 
prince of Dreyeh, in Yemen, and 
found in him a partisan capable of 
rendering his doctrine triumphant. 
This chief, ambitious, brave, able, 
and wary, saw in them the means 
of accomplishing his desire of ag- 
grandizement. He assumed the 
tile of general of the Wahabites, 
and Mohammed that of pontiff; and 
the Sovereignity thus participated, 
they mcessantly laboured, to make 
Provelytes, and extend their con- 
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quests. From Dreyeh, their capi- 
tal, surrounded by sands, Ebn Seoud 
sent out parties to subjugate the 
neighbouring tribes; and the ta- 
pidity of their marches, and the im- 
practicability of attacking them in 
the great desert, ensured their success, 

But it was reserved for his son 
Abdelazis to render the standard of 
the Wahabites triumphant, through- 
out the peninsula. His practice was 
to send the Koran to any tribe he 
wished to subjugate and convert, 
with a letter to the following purport : 
“ Abdelazis to the Arabs of the tribe 
of health, Itis your duty 
to believe the book I send you, Be 
not like the idolatrous Turks, who 
give God a companion. If you be 
believers, you are safe: if not, I de- 
clare against you a war of extermi- 
nation.” All the tribes of the Be- 
doweens were subdued in succession 
by the arms of Abdelazis. They 
who resisted, were plundered and 
massacred: they ph submitted, 
were to pay him a tenth of their 
cattle, of their money, and of all 
their goods; and to send one man 
in ten toserve in his army. ‘Thus 
in a short time this army numbered 
a hundred thousand men. These 
were mounted every two of them on 
a dromedary ; pee! armed with sa- 
bres, lances, darts, and bucklers. 
Some of them had match-lock mus- 
kets. A skin filled with water, and 
another with barley-meal, sufficed 
for the subsistence of two Arabs, and 
their dromedary, twenty days. Of- 
ficers and soldiers were equally ab- 
stemious. Abdelazis went so far as 
to prohibit coffee, and the use of the 
pipe; and the Wahabites obeyed. 
Following the traces of their ene- 
mies to take them by surprize, and 
retire without fighting whea they 
were pursued, they louie’ aml 





destroyed them without any loss. 
When they captured a town, they 
destroyed the minarets and domes of 
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the mosques, overturned the tombs, 
that were objects of the greatest 
veneration to the Mussulmen, and 
seized all the treasure, and all the 
spoil, they could find in the temples 
or private houses. 

As Abdelazis succeeded his father 
Ebn Seoud in the post of Generalissi- 
mo, Sheik Hussein, the eldest son of 
the reformer Mohammed, succeeded 
him as head of the law; and these 
twodignities have continued heredi- 
tary in their families. The intole- 
rance of these sectaries towards the 
Musstlmen is greater than towards 
Christians or Jews: a circumstance 
for which the author accounts on 
the principle, that the animosity be- 
tween sects is greater, in proportion 
as their creeds approach each other. 
When these reformers captured the 
town of Emaun Hussein, fifteen miles 
from Bagdad, they put to death 
every petson they found, mah, wo- 
man, and child, to the number of 
three thousand, Vast treasures 
were taken from the tomb of the 
Emaun, and two hundred camels 
were loaded with the spoil. 

It was not till 1795, that the Porte 
paid any serious attention to the in- 
crease of the Wahabites. The Ba- 
shaw of Bagdad was then directed 
to'send an army against them: but 
the expedition did not take place, as 
Abdelazis bribed his enemies by pre- 
sents, Enriched by the capture of 
Emaun Hussein, Abdelazis was next 
tempted by the wealth of Mecca, the 
holy city, that contains the tomb of 
Abraham. Availiog himself of a dis- 
pute between the sherif and his bro- 
ther, he ordered the former to resign 
his office, which was by birth the right 
of his brother ; and on his refusal he 
sent against him his eldest son Seoud, 
at the head of a hundred thousand 
men. Seoud, having defeated the 
troops of the sherii, was preparing 
to enter Mecca, when the caravan 
appeared. It was with difficulty the 
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grims, obtained permission to ente, 
and remain there three days; ahy 
which the army of Seoud seized 
the city. The Cady and twenty 
Sheiks were put to death, for refusin, 
to embrace the new doctrines; th 
rest became converts. The Cash 
was not destroyed, but the rid 
tapestry of the tomb of Abraham 
was taken away, and a mat of palm 
leaves substituted in its place. All 
the other tombs were dest 
Seoud then went against Jiddaan 
Medina, but not with equal succes 
The resistance of the inhabitants, ax 
the breaking out of the plague amon 
his troops, obliged him to return t 
Dreyeh. 

Atthe very moment that the We 
habites were triumphipg in the po- 
session of Mecca, their generaliss- 
mo was assassinated by a dervis, 
who had escaped from the massacre 
at Emaun Hussein. Abdelazis wa 
the first who established the power 
of the Wahabites on a solid basis, by 
important victories. He had inte 
duced a certain degree of discipline 
among tribes jealous of their liberty, 
and compelled them to an implici 
obedience. «Brave, strict, patien', 
indefatigable, bold in his projects 
and lath and frugal in his babe 
as hisArabs, notwithstanding theug 
sures he had amassed, he left at i 
death a post difficult to fill; anda 
cordingly his death removed firs 
time the apprehensions of the Porte 
But Seoud proved no unworthy 
cessor of his father. So early ® 
1803, he sent some troops agai 
Bagdad ; but on this attack he # 
little stress, as its object was 
to ravage the country. A mor 
portant design he entertained, 
that of rendering himself master a 
the coasts of the Persian gull, wit 


which view he built several si 


posse 


and gradually found himself . 


ed ot a force sufficient to 
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navigation, The allies of the Waha- 
hires seized on all the vessels that 
" waded from India to Bussorah and 
the ports of Persia, so that a stop 
was put to all intercourse. The Eng- 
ijsh themselves had several of their 
vessels taken by the Arabs; and 
their endeavours to recover them, 
aud punish the pirates, were fruit- 
less, Before the time of Seoud, the 
Englisn messengers, in their journey 
through the Great Desert from Bus- 
sorah to Aleppo, had been respected 
by the Wahabites, agreeably to the 
promise Abidelazis had given to the 
British resident. Once indeed it 
happened, that a messenger was _rob- 
bed: but the culprit was discovered, 
and he came to lay the despatches 
at the feet of Abdelazis. This, how- 
ever, did not save his life: Abdelazis 
ordered his head to be cut off, and the 
despatches, stained with his blood, 
to be sent to the British consul, 

Seoud undertook various expe- 
ditions against Bussorah and Zeber, 
but without success. The Bashaw 
of Bagdad then employed consider- 
able forces against the Wahabites ; 
the king of Persia, and the Grand 
Signior, at that time friends, furnish- 
tug him with considerable supplies. 
The Emaun of Mascat was to attack 
them from the south, while the Ba- 
shaw did from the north; but fortune 
fyught for the Wahabites. The two 
chiefs did net act in concert. The 
Emaua fell into the hands of the Pi- 
rates, and was slain in battle about 
theend of 1804. Ali Bashaw set 
outtrom Bagdad with seventy thou- 
sand men, and a numerous train of 
artillery ; but in traversing the desert 
the very number was more condo- 
five todeteat than to victory. The 
want of water was fatal to him: and 
his army was attacked and beaten 
piecemeal. ‘Two other Bashaws suc- 


ceeded him without better Success, 
aod the vanquished army returned to 
The sole advantage derived 
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from this expedition was, that sixteen 
thousand Wahabite families, who 
had suffered themselves to be sur- 
prised, and whom Seoud threatened 
with exemplary punishment for their 
negligence, quitted his party, and re- 
paired to Bagdad. 

At the close of 1804, the city of 
Medina, which had long been ia 
want of provision, submitted to the 
arnis of Seoud, who conducted, him- 
self with moderation. The caravan 
of pilgrims came the following year, 
and was allowed to enter the city, 
on paying a mee i contribution. 
At Mecca it was pillaged still more, 
A hundred purses were paid for the 
entrance of the caravan, beside ten 
piastres for each pilgrim, and as 
many for his beast: a hundred purses 
were then to be paid for leave to as- 
cend mount Arafath, and as much 
for coming down: and lastly, six 
hundred purses for crossing a brook, 
the passage of which the Wahabites 
purposely obstructed. Seoud after- 
wards declared, that for the future he 
would not allow any escort from the 
Grand Signior, the use of musical in- 
struments, or the conveyance of the 
sacred tapestry and ornaments. 

At the end of 1805, Seoud became 
master of Mascat, through the influ- 
ence of the new Emaup, who had em- 
braced Wahabitixm, ‘Thus growing 
daily more powerful and wealthy, 
he renounced the plain and fragal 
life of his father, and exhibited in his 
palace at Dreyeh, ali the luxury of 
Asia. He appointed his eldest son 
Abdallah his successor, and seat him 
On several expeditions; but the new 
General met with a check at Zeber, 
which the Wahabites then attacked 
for the third time. These defeats 
did not discourage Seoud, who im- 
mediately planned and prepared other 
enterprises. Such is the character 
of these Arabs: if defeated, they do 
not, give way to that panic, which 
commonly completes the overthrow 
oo 
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of an army, particularly among their 
enemies, the Ottomans: they only 
change their scheme, relinquishing 
the old, to carry a new one into exe- 
cution unexpectedly. Thus Seoud 
turned his eyes towards Jidda, the 
only city in Arabia that had unt- 
formly resisted him; a place impor- 
tant for its maritime situation, and 
for the barter there carried on, of 
the coffee of Arabia, against the corn 
of L gy pt. 

The Porte now resolved to make a 
fresh effort against the Wabhabites. 
A Bashaw was sent to Damascus to 
assemble an army; another was or- 
dered to march to the relief of Jidda ; 
aud the Bashaw of Bagdad wasto as- 
sault Seoud on that quarter. The 
Wahabites seemed to be threatened 
with approaching ruin : but fortune, 
still favourable to Seoud, excited the 
flimes of war between the Bashaws 
of Bagdad and Persia; and Ameer 
Hadgy, the Bashaw of Damascus, 
found nothing but disscnsion and 
civil war in Syria, instead of the re- 
sources he expecied. ‘The 
Jidda by Seoud, completed the con- 
sternation of Damascus. At this 
time, in 1806, Seoud issued a procla- 
mation; which, while it gave per- 
mission tothe pilgrims to visit Mec- 
Ca, prohibited all kind of escort from 
the Grand Signior, The Bashaw, 
however, ur; ved by orders from en. 
stantinople, set out at the head of the 

caravan, With the usual escort and 
ornaments, Seoud, indignant at 
this want of respect to his orders, 
sent word to him to return, when he 
hod reached the midst of the Great 
Desert. Hes entured, notwithstand. 
ing, to continue his journey toward 
oa dina; but when he arrived there, 
he found the gates shut, and the Wa- 
habites threatening to cut him and 
his caravan to pieces. ‘The inhabi- 


tants, even the very women, anima- 
ted with incredible fanaticisth, issued 
out of the city, 


and pursued the 
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Mussulmen with stones, calling them 
idolaters. They retreated in th 
utmost confusion, and the Breater 
part of the pilgrims perished Miser. 
ably in the desert. It is incompre. 
hensible why Seoud did not at thy 
juncture follow the Bashaw to Da. 
mascus, and make himself master of 
that city, panicstruck with this dis. 
aster. But the Wahabites, contem 
with their dominion over the whole 
peninsula, and the subjection of lj 
the Arabian tribes, apparently dis. 
dained to extend their sway into the 
neighbouring provinces but of the 
desert, whether on the banks of the 
}uphrates, or toward Syria. In the 
latter province every city, a prey to 
intestine warlare OF assailed by ene 
mies of all kinds from without, expect- 
ed every instant to see them withinits 
walls. What defence indeed could 
they have made against such a power. 
fularmy? for at the end of 1807, 
Seoud had under bis command a 
hundred and eighty thousand fight 
ing men, be longing to the wandering 
tribes alone. As to his wealth itin- 
creased daily, particularly by the 
prizes his allies made in the Peisian 
Gulf, half ofthe value of which came 
into his coflers. These Arabs had 
assembled a considerable number of 
dows, carrying ‘each four or five bun: 
dred men, ‘and from twelve to sixteen 
guns. 

With all these ferces the Waha 
bites did nothing of importance in 
1808, except pillaging the last cate 

van, and putting a total end to te 
pilg srimage to Mecca. They like- 
wise mace some attempts ‘agaist 
Syria and Egypt. Seond had sent 
letters to Damascus, Aleppo, and 
other cities of Syria, threateniug 
them with destruction, if they did 
not embrace his doctrines. Despait 
gave tothe Ottomans some energy, 
serious preparations were made on 
all sides; and the threats of 

ended in the occupation of a few fur 
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tresses to the south Damascus. The 
most striking event of the year, was 
the march of Seoud himself, at the 
head of forty-five thousand men, as 
cainst Bagdad ; but he was defeated 
yi several skirmishes, and compelled 
yo 1ellre. 

In 1809, Seond attempted — no- 
thing of consequence: but the war 
between the Wahabites on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, and the inhabi- 
tauts of Maseat assisted by the Eng- 
lish,exbibits an event of no small mo- 
portance. Lieutenant Colone! Smith, 
wa swall squadron of frigates unger 
the command of Captain Mainwright, 
landed at Ras al Krai, oral Khyma, 
the principal reudezvousof the pirates, 
aud burned and destroyed the lowil, 
with ail the vessels in the harbour, a- 
mounting so upwards of fifty, more 
than halfof which, were very large 
dows, aud a large quantity of naval 
vores. They then proceeded to the 
portof Linga, where they burned 
nme large dows; and afterwards to 
Luft, which surrendered after some 
resistance, Here three very large 
duws were destroved, beside other 
vessels. Thus a. naval power was 
annihilated ; which, had there been 
WOmaritine force but that of the na- 
lives of Asia to uppose it, would soon 
have rendered the Wahabites the 
wvereigus of all the seas ia that part 
vi te globe. 

It is diflicult, perhaps, to conjecture 
What ellects may ultimately be 
Wrought bya power, that has grownup 
se rapid and extraordinary a man- 
ner. The loss of Arabia, and perhaps 
of Syria,and the country bordering on 
te Euphrates, may prove a mortal 
blow to the Ottoman empire, threat- 
eed by so many evemies fiom with 
out, and divided by the quarrels of 
“Many independent chiefs within. 
Phe abolition too, or at least the re- 
form of Mohammedanism in the spot 
that gave it birth, must have some ine 
dueuce on the condition of Christians 
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in those countries; and the relations 
between the Orienzal and Occidental 
nations, can scarcely fail to experi- 
ence some change. Neither can the 
suppression of the pilgrimages to 
Mecca, a remarkable custom that has 
prevailed for twelve centuries, and 
formed a bond of commercial and 
religious union between the extremi- 
ties of Asiaand Alrica, be an event 
of tr.fling tnpert in modern history. 
A reform iu the religion of Mohin- 
med, however, wasto be expecter's 
All who have resded any time a- 
mong the Arabs, must have remarked 
their proneness to dispense with ie- 
ligious ceremonies, ‘This fact was 
parucularly evicent in Egypt: inan 
Arabian camp none of the religious 
practices observed by the inhabitants 
of cities were tobe scen, the people 
excusing themselves by the want of 
tempies, and their wandering life, 








To the Proprietors of the B.lfast Magazine. 
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Tue following letter was written 
by the late Bishop of Derry, to a re- 
spectable Dissenting Clergyman, resi- 
dent in his neighbourhood, at a time 
when the Catholic claims first became 
subject of general discussion. Itis now 
sent to you, inthe hope that the ge- 
neval interest excited by that impor- 
tant question, will induce you to think 
it deserving of a place in your publi- 
cation. You may rely on its authen- 
ticity. Iam yours, xc. 

ANON. 


Rome, July the 3d, 1778. 

MY DRAR SIR, 
RECEIVED your letter of the 3d 
May with much pleasure, and tead it 
with great satisfaction: the receipt of 
it tesiilicd you had not forgot me, 
and the contents proved that you 
did not deserve that I should forget 
you; siace you are still the same 
candid, liberal, and free-spirited man 
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that I used to visit with so much sa- 
tisfaction at Burt. You are in the 
right, my friend, to call me home at 
this juncture ; and I shall return with 
the greater pleasure, since Ireland 1s 
no longer what IU left it, the land of 
narrow prejudices, persecution, and 
intolerance ; but of liberty, candour, 
and indulgence; and since Parlia- 
menc has learnt to practice that 
mildest of all christian doctrines—of 
doing to others, as we wish they 
should do unto us, 


In my former travels, I used to 
pursue with some zeal the objects 
you so warmly recommended; “ of 
surveying the fine territories, the 
cultivated countries, the soil, climate, 
and different productions of various 
countries,” but a Christian Bishop, and 
especially a Protesant, my friend, 
ought to have greater.objects in view, 
and nobler game to pursue, 

* Paulo majora canemus: non omnes 
Arbusta juvant, humiles que myricx.” 

Agriculture. and all its subordi- 
nate branches of improvement, deserve 
the attention of every traveller, and 
whoever has the welfare of his coun- 
try at heart, will endeavour to import 
some new lessons in this science ; but 
it is liberty, and above all religious li- 
berty, that can make a country flon- 
vish, give it numerous inhabitants, 
and make those inhabitants peaceable, 
industrious and happy; without ‘his, 
my friend, without the liberty of 
worshipping our Creator according to 
the dictates of our conscience, no 
matter whether ill or well directed, 
civil liberty is but imperfect, and al- 
lows us only the use of our body, 


without that of the mind. 1 can con- 


ceive only one case in: which re/izious 
Libe rty ought not to be granted to one 
part of a society ; and that is, when 
it proves inconsistent with the civil 
hberty of the remainder: and_ this 


has generally been supposed to be 
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the case with the Roman Catholics, 
but this supposition has been founded 
entirely upon a mistake, and upo 
the idea, that every Roman Cathol 
was a Paptst.—W hereas this is 0 fy 
from being the case, that one might 
as well suppose every Protestant was 
an Episcopalian, and every Episeo. 
palian an high Churchman, which 
you know would be a gross error, 


In Popery, as 1m every other sect, 
there are subdivisions ; there are also 
fundamental points in which all the 
members of that sect agree, and there 
are secondary ones, in which all dif. 
fer; these are no longer dogmas, not 
the trunk or body of the tree which 
it would be sacrilege to touch, but 
merely branches, twigs, and some. 
tines excrescences which a wise gare 
dener generally prunes, in order to 
stre ngthen th: tree, and improve the 
fruit, but which our Popish gardener 
has suffered to multiply and extend, 
in order to make as many stand under 
its shade as_ possible. —Transubstant.- 
ation, seven sacraments, &c. &c, these 
are the dogmas of Popery, the harm. 
less articles of faith which every Pa 
pist is bound to believe, and which 
every Protestant may allow them to 
preach, without fearing for the Ha- 
beas Corpus and the trial by jury 
But the school opinions are more dan- 
gerous and more impoftant: they are 
like a Frenchman’s ruffles, of more 
consequence than his shirt, and gene 
rally more ostensible—these schaol 


opinions are the sting of Popery, and 


make so venomous an animal, that 
whoever has the misfortune to be bit 
by him, runs the chance of losing 
some good limb of bis liberty. The 
Test Act, which was passed in Ire. 
land in 1774, waa calculated to die 
tinguish the Papist from the Ce 
tholic, and the partizan of the court 
of Rome, from the member of the 
Church of Rome: and it has done 4 
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w effectually, that one half of that 
communion have taken the oath, 
whilst the other half, with the best 
disposition in the world to follow 
their example, found the pill too 
large for their swallow, and for fear 
of being choaked in the attempt, were 
obliged to desist, swear It was pol- 
son, and that all those would be 4i/t 
who had taken it. In fact, the court 
of Rome have denounced vengeance 
ageinst all those who have subscribed 
the test, and they are for ever erased 
out of the book of promotion. These 
are the men therefore who ought to 
be tolerated in the free, comfortable 
exercise of their religion, nay, they 
have an irreversible nght to it, and 
the withholding that right is as gross 
persecution, as any committed by the 
court of Rome: for whenever the re 
lizious opinions of any sect do not affect 
the civil liberties of the community, ine 
tolerance becomes persecution ;—and a 
Protestant legislature who does not 
tolerate such opinions, is a Protestant 
upon Popish principles; he denies to 
others that private judgment which he 
exercises himself, and by the use of 
which alone, his ancestors separated 
from the most universal church ever 
known in the world, 

These, my friend, are my princi- 
ples, and I am sorry to find that those 
ot your brethren differ from them, 
or that their conduct differs from their 
principles. Protestant Dissenters, if 
they would be consistent, should al- 
low of Popish Dissenters ; and above 
wlwhen they refuse to do so, they 
ought to be certain that their refusal 
s well grounded, and that the secta- 
nsts whom they persecute, do really 
hold the principles they condemn. 
A Protestant dare not avow, that he 
persecutes mere speculative opinidns, 
aid therefore if the true Catholic, 
if the Catholic who subscribes the 
“st Act, holds none but speculative 
Splaions, he cannot properly be per- 
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secuted in any instance whatever, by 
a consistent Protestant. Your par- 
liament, therefore, your newly en- 
lightened Senate, who upon the 5th 
of June, 1778, have allowed them- 
selves to think of relieving innocent 
Catholics in temporal matters, but have 
declined to indulge them in spiritual, 
though much less important to the 
state, have given a problem to the 
world, of which no one will find the 
solution, who does not know as much 
of this conjuring trick as I do. 

The case then is no more than this, 
In 1774, the Parliament passed an 
act, called the Test; enabling the 
Papists to purge themselves by oath 
of certain dangerous and horrid opi- 
nions, imputed to them, which un- 
informed Protestants considered as 
the essence of Popery, and which the 
Papists themselves asserted to be mere 
school opinions. As soon as the act 
was published, the Popish gentlemen, 
who scarce knew that such opinions 
existed, except by the imputations 
of the Protestants, were surprised to 
find themselves called on to renounce 
doctrines they never held, and rarely 
had heard of, and flocked in crouds 
to do themselves justice by the most 
solemn abjuration. The clergy, whose 
mental food are school opinions, which 
nourish little, and bloat much, were 
immediately divided, part subscribed 
the test, the rest refused it. The 
refusers complained to Rome of the 
subscribers, the subscribers were pro- 
scribed in the black-book here,and vour 
senate have been unwise enough not 
to inscribe them in the white-book at 
home. They have renounced all the 
doctrines which rendered them dan- 
gerous, and have received none of the 
privileges that would make them com- 
fortable, but in the exercise of their 
religion, are confounded with the re- 
cusants and non-subscribers...“ Fletum 
teneatis Amici.”—~Yours ever affec. 
tionately, F, Derry. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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Ar the present period, when the 
public mind in this country is rather 
wavering on the subject of vaccina- 
tion, it may be suitable to publish 
the following report, extracted from 
the Philanthropist, a London quarterly 
publication, in which the benetits from 
this important discovery are fairly ap- 
preciated. It is strongly recom- 
mended to the perusal of those who 
continue to have doubts on this sub- 
ject. 


ON THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT 
STATE OF THE PRACTICE OF VAC- 
CINATION. 


"THE objects which the general 

adoption of vaccine inoculation 
will accomplish for mankind, if time 
and experience shall confirm the pro- 
mises of its benevolent discoverer, 
are so imporant, that every friend of 
humanity must have followed, with 
anxious hope, the progress of the 
practice, and rejoiced at the general 
result of the evidence in its favour. 
It is not easy, indeed, to calculate the 
sum of human misery that will cease to 
exist, when the prospect which vacci- 
nation holds out to us, shall be realized. 
In its casual, or natural occurrence, 
as it is termed, the small-pox is not 
only the most loathsome distemper 
that visits the human frame, but the 
most fatal pestileace; sweeping off 
multitudes, during its prevalence, and 
destroying the sight, corrupting the 
habit, or otherwise inflicting disease, 
on great numbers of those who escape 
its more destructive effects. The 
practice of inoculation had, it is true, 
already diminished those evils, among 
the individuals who resorted to it; 
but it had unfortunately augmented 
the evils, among the people in ge- 
neral, by the, perpetual infection 
which it disseminated, and the at 
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tifictal epidemic which it constany 
kept up. In London, for  jngtaye 
during the first thirty years of th 
eighteenth century, before inogyl, 
tion could yet have had any effeg 
the proportionate number of death, 
occasioned by small-pox, as state 
in the bills of mortality, yy 
about seventy-four out of every thoy. 
sand: but, during an equal numbe 
of years at the end of the century, 
the number amounted to nearly One. 
tenth of the whole mortality, o 
ninety-five out of every thousand, So 
that, as far as we are able to judge 
from hence, the practice of inocul. 
tion, which in itself might be esteem. 
ed one of the greatest improvements 
ever introduced ito the medical an, 
has actually multiplied the ravages of 
the disease, which it was intended to 
ameliorate, in the proportion of above 
five tofour. And the extent of the 
mischief inflicted on the survivors is 
manifest, from a statement published 
by the Society for teaching the In 
digent Blind, that nearly one-fourth 
of the persons admitted into that Cha 
rity have been deprived of their sight 
by the small-pox ; not to mention the 
various forms of scrofula, and otherdis 
eases, which it frequently excites. 

It is true, that the more intelligent 
classes of society, who have generally 
adopted the practice . of - inoculation, 
have in a considerable degree avoided 
the worst of these consequences of 
small-pox ; they have seldom been de 
prived of the blessing of sight; and 
they have only been destroyed by the 
disease in the proportion of about one 
in three hundred. But the humane 
will shudder at the recollection, thet 
this exemption has been obtained # 
the expense of so much addi 
misery inflicted on the people at large; 


and that they have but shifted a pat 
ef the evils from themselves, to be 
gravated in the families of their less 
calightened neighbours ; while ty 
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stuate a plague, which would 
otherwise have had its periods of abso- 
lute cessation. weed vs ' 

Sych is the condition in which the 
most improved state of the art of medi- 
cine had placed us, before the benefits 
of vaccination were discovered ; and 
wich is the condition, to which some 
persons would advise us to return, in 
consequence of the alleged insecurity 
of this preventive. But it would 
em to be only necessary to take a 
dear and dispassionate view of the 
sate of the facts, relative to the effica- 
cy of the cow-pox, up‘to the present 
time, in order to be convinced of its in- 
calculable advantages, even were all 
the reported failures proved to have 
occurred,—nay, if they had actually 
cecurred to double the extent that has 
been represented. It is the purport 
of this paper to detail, in as brief a 
manner as possible, the sum of the 
facts which have recently been brought 
tolight, and to point out the infer. 
ence, which seems to be justly dedu- 
cible from them. 

The National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, supported by parliament, has 
published two reports during the pre- 
sent year, containing the evidence 
which they have collected from various 
authentic sources. The Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Edinburgh, 
and the. Faculty of Glasgow, have 
again given their decided testimony in 
favour of vaccination. They assert 
unanimously, that the practice of vac- 
cation is generally approved of by 
the profession throughout Scotland ; 
that no bad effects can be ascribed to 
tie practice ; and that, since its intro- 
duction into Scotland, the mortality 
scasioned by small-pox has very 
gratly decreased. 'T'he Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
further state, that, since the middle of 
May, 1801, they have gratuitously 
“«cinated in their hall, 14,500 per- 
"%} and that, as far as is known, the 
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«¢ vaccination in all these has succeed- 
ed.’’* 

The accounts from several public 
Institutions, inand near London are 
equally favourable. In the Royal 
Military Asylum for the children of 
soldiers, where between eleven and 
twelve hundred are now received, vac- 
cination has been practised since its 
firstestablishment in the year 1803, 
From that period to the present time, 
but oneinstance of death from small- 
pox has occurred ; and, it is worthy of 
remark, that the individual had not been 
vaccinated, in consequence of a decla- 
ration of the mother, that he had pass- 
ed through the small-pox in_ his infan- 
cy. Vaccination was introduced into 
the Foundling Hospital in the year 
1801, and every infant, soon after its 
admission, has since that period been 
vaccinated. From the commencement 
of this practice to the present time, no 
death has occurred from small pox, 
and in no instance has the preventive 
power of vaccination been discredited, 
although many children, as a test of 
its efficacy, have been repeatedly in- 
oculated with the matter of small pox, 
and exposed to the influence of its 


contagion. A. similar success has at- 

*Report from the Vaccine Establish- 
ment, 1811. 
It appears, that since the last an- 

nual Report of the London 

Vaccine Institution, there 

have been inoculated by Dr. 

Wal eiRiecteniecnapensainieises ase 2,490 
From the commencement of 

the Institution in 1806........ 8,595 
By the appointed Inoculators 

in the metropolis last year... 1,046 
From the beginning.......0+0e00 3,109 
By the appointed Inoculators 

in the country...... Oe Sie oie 20,801 
-From the beginning........... - 177,474 


Last year, Charges of Matter.....cccccesers 
31,992 to 6,539 Applicants, 

From the commencement of the Institution, 
93,080 to 18,900 Applicants, 
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tended the practice of vaccination at 
the Lying:1 in Charity of Manchester, 
where, in the space of nine years, 
more than nine thousand persons have 
been effectually vaccinated, and secured 
from the small-pox. The officers of 
the Vaccine Establishment in London, 
through the medium of their corres- 
pondence with many similar establish- 
ments in the country, have learned, 
that practitioners of the highest res- 
pectability are earnestly engaged in 
yp omoting the extension of the prac- 
tice; that, among the superior classes 
of the people, vaccination is every 
where generally adopted; and that, 
although the prejudices of the lower 
orders, which have been excited by in- 
terested persons, still exist, they ap- 
peir tobe gradually yielding to a con- 
viction of its benefits. This inference 
is likewise confirmed by the fact, that 
23,362 charges of vaccine matter have 
been distributed by the Establishment 
to various applicants from all parts of 
the kingdom, which exceeds by nearly 
one-third the number distributed in 
the preceding year. 

Of the immense. benefits resulting 
from the universal adoption of vaccina- 
tion in other countries, the accounts 
from India have furnished the most in- 
teresting example. ‘The number vac- 
cinated in the island of Ceylon, from 
the year 1802 to January 1810, a- 
mounts to noless than 128,732 persons, 
and, the small-pox has literally been 
exterminated from the island. From 
the month of February 1808, to the 
last mentioned date, the disease had 
not existed in any part of the island, 
except in October 1809, when it was 
carried thither by a boat from the Ma- 
labar coast: but, in this instance, the 
contagion spread to only six individu- 
als, ae had not been vaccinated, _ 
was immediately arrested in its 
gress, and disappeared. The ‘medical 
Superintendant General observes, that 
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they have no apprehension that 4 
small-pox will ever spread epidemicaly 
in Ceylon, while vaccination contin, 
to be generally practised ; at the tan, 
time, that its occasional ap 
there has the good effect of prone; 
the preservative power of the vaccig 
pock, and of rouzing the natives frog 
their apathy on the subject. Evy 
the Bramins are now surmounting th 
prejudices of their education, and su) 
mitting to be vaccinated. 

It appears from a report of the Ca, 
tral Committee of the Vaccine Instity. 
tion, at Paris, published on the teat 
anniversary of its establishment, the 
the benefits of vaccination, in augmen. 
ing the population of a country, har 
not escaped the attention of the preset 
ruler of France, who has formed depits 
of vaccine fluid in twenty-four of th 
principal cities, communicating with 
the Central Committee, at Paris. hi 
some of the departments, it is said, the 
zeal of the prefects has been such, tha 
there remain none to vaccinate, but th 
infants born in every year, and that th 
small-pox is already unknown, And 
the returns of the mortality i in the city 
of Paris, for the year 1809, exhib 
only 213 deaths bysmall-pox. This 
number, ’ say the reporters, “ thougt 
yet too considerable, since the vacene 
offered to these 213 victims a certai 
method of preservations is yet extreme 
ly small in comparison of that of some 
years, when the epidemic small-pos 
has carried off, in the same city, mort 
than 20,000 ipdividuals. »» The Com 
mittee, consisting of sixteen of the pm» 
cipal Physicians of Paris, express thet 
conviction of the efficacy of vacciae 
tion in these terms. Ten yeats df 
labour and success have at length & 
cided the important question, a to the 
vaccine possessing the power of pre 
serving all those, in whom it has vd 
larly gone through its progress, fres 
the small-pox. This has been casres 




















to such a degree of certainty by the 
experiments of the Central Committee, 
and its numerous correspondents, as 
well Frenchmen as strangers, that 
there is not at present any fact in mes 
dicine better proved, or more certain, 
than that which establishes the truly 
aati-variolus power of the vaccine.”’* 
Such is the result of the progressive 
experience of professional men, in re- 
gard to the efficacy and preventive 
powers of vaccination; such is the 
confirmation, which the inferences, 
drawn from the early investigation of 
this subject, have received from sub- 
sequent and more extensive research ! 
Insomuch that the conclusion of the 
College of Physicians upon the, sub- 
ject, in the year 1807, must now be 
deemed indisputable, that « the truth 
seems to be established as firmly as 
the nature of such a question ad- 
mits.” + 
. The opposition to the practice, 
which is still but too successfully 
3 kept up by a few clamorous indi- 
, viduals in the medical profession, rests 
pracipally upon a mistaken view of 
the nature of the question. It rests 
upoa the notion that the result of the 
practice should be uniform and invae 
' riable—that the ru/e should be void of 
all exceptions. But there is no such 
regularity in the operations of the ani- 
mal economy; there is no disease 
without its anomalies; and the di-. 
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, He Tite. Several of these anomalies 
_ exceptions to the general rule, have 
doubtless occurred in the practice of 
Vaccination ; ** but,” 0 use the words 
ofa judicious and experienced observer, 
“certainly not so often as was ex- 
1 pected by those, who considered the 
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_* Acopy of this Report may be found 

in the Ed.nburgh Medical and Surgical 

Journal, for January, 1811, p. 117 

ogi soothe Report of the Royal College 
yucians on Vaccination, July, 1807, 
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subject from the first dispassionately, 
nor liave they been in sufficient num- 
ber to form any serious objection to 
the practice founded on Dr. Jenner’s 
discovery.”’* In truth, if this prin- 
ciple were received, that no opera- 
tion ought to be performed on the 
human body which was liab.e to occa- 
sional failure, what medicine would 
remain for us to exhibit, or what sure 
gical assistance for us to offer ? 

But let us examine the nature of 
these exceptions, or * failures,’’ as 
they have been emphatically called, 
which have occurred in the practice of 
vaccination, ‘I'he very sound of the 
word excites an alarm, in the minds 
of many persons, as if failure were 
synonimous with death, or implied the 
certain occurrence of a desperate or 
mortal small-pox. But this is so far 
from being the case, that upon a de- 
liberate view of the facts, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that, if all the 
cases of alleged failure, which the 
opponents of vaccination have raked 
up, upon any sort of evidence, and 
often upon none, had really occurred, 
and that number had been doubled 
or tripled, its advantages over the ine 
oculation of small-pox would still be 
incalculable. 

In the first place, it has been as. 
certained by the concurring observa- 
tions of almost all the practitioners 
who have attended to the subject, 


versity of human constitutions is in- \phat (to use the words of the Col. 


lege of Physicians) “ in almost every 
case in which the small-pox has suc- 
ceeded vaccination, whether by ine 
oculation, or by casual infection, the 
disease has varied much from its ur- 
dinary course; it has neither been the 
same in violence, nor in the duration 
of its symptoms, bat has, with very 
few exceptions, been remariably mild, 


* See Dr, Willan’s Treatise on Vaccina; 
tion, page 21, 
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as if the small pox had been deprived 
by the previous vaccine disease of its 
usual malignity.”* Dr. Willan states, 
that the feverishness which precedes 
the eruption in these cases, is often 
considerable, but the pustules are 
small and hard, containing little or 
no matter, and begin to dry off on 
the sixth day.t It must not be 
omitted, indeed, that, in avery few 
instances, the small-pox, subsequent 
to vaccination, has assumed the con- 
fluent form, and ‘put on a dangerous 
aspect (as in the recent case of the 
son of Earl Grosvenor); but even in 
these rare instances, the modifying in- 
fluence of the previous vaccination 
has been manifest, the disease, when 
neat its height, receiving a sudden 
check, and the recovery being un- 
usually rapid.f| One. case of this 
sort occurred to the observation of the 
writer of this paper, in which on the 
seventh day of confluent small-pox, 
the child became suddenly free from 
constitutional complaint, and ran 
about at play; a circumstance, he 
believes, that is never known to oc- 
cur in confluent small-pox, where 
the previous influence of vaccination 
had not been exerted. In this state- 
ment, then, we have admitted the 
worst consequences that have ever 
accompanied the ‘ failures’? of vacci- 
nation, In anv one Instance. 

But, in the second place, Iet us 
attend to the proportionate number 
vf these failures. “ It does not ap- 
pear,” says Dr. Willan, who minuted 
the cases as they happened, “ that 
failures in the preventive effect of 
vaccine inoculation, including mistakes, 
negligences, and mis-statements, have 
occurred in a greater proportion than 
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* See the Report of the College. 
+ See his Treatise, Sect. iv. 


{See the last Report of the National 
Vaccine Establishment, July, 1811, 
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as one to eight-hundred.””* It is very 


improbable, then, that the acta 
failures amount to one in a thousand, 
or to any thing near that number, 
But let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that the failures amooy 
to the proportion of one in five hyp. 
dred; that is to say, that one of 
every five hundred persons vaccina. 
ted, remains liable to be infected by 
small-pox : and let us further imaging 
that this subsequent small-pox is not 
mitigated in any case, and therefore, 
that (as in the case of the ordinary 
naiural small-pox) one in six of thes 
will die. Then the worst result 
would be, that one out of every thre 
thousand persons vaccinated would die. 
But we know, that one of three hundred 
persons, who receive the smallpor 
by inoculation, perishes of that dis 
ease.t The conclusion is therefor 
obvious, that the worst result that 
could be calculated upon from vaceine 
failures, would leave the balance in 
favour of vaccination, in the propor 
tion of ten to one. But, when we 
consider the actual state of the cm. 
cumstances ;—that . the number of 
deaths from inoculated small-pox red 
ly exceeds the'number of « failures” of 
vaccination ;—that these « failures’ 
are ina great majority of instances, 
the means of insuring.a very, mitl- 
gated and harmless small-pox ;—aud 
that they have, perhaps, m 10 
instance, been followed by a fata 
small-pox ;—the chances of fatality 
from a failure of the vaccination a 
80 irivial, as to elude calculation, and 
the only chance of injury that ensues, 
is reduced to that of a temporary ™ 
convenience. 

Lastly, let us reflect on the not 
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* See his Treatise, page 23. 


+ Doctor Willan states, that “ the inoc 
lated small-pox still proves fatal in « 
case Out Of fwo hundred and Sfty— tit: . 
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contagious nature of the vaccine diss 
ease, which, while it secures the in- 
dividual from blindness, deformity 
or fatality, too often consequent on 
the small-pox, injures no one, and 
spreads no epidemic around ; and we 
shall be confpelled to admit, that 
«with all its imperfection on its 
head,” with a frequency of failure 
that its most active opponents have 
never yet ascribed to it, vaccination 
would sti!l prove a blessing, such as 
few individuals have had the happi- 
ness to confer upon mankind. 

We might here have terminated 
our observations, but the leading cir- 
cumstance, communicated in the late 
Report from the Vaccine National Es- 
tablishment, demands some notice. It is 
singular, that at the time when the 
public attention was attracted by the 
occurrence of small-pox, after vacci- 
nation, in the sons of the Earl of 
Grosvenor, and Sir Elenry Martin, 
the second occurrence of small-pox 
im the Rev. Joshua Rowley, Miss 
Booth, and two other persons, should 
have happpened.* In three af these 
cases, the previous small-pox had been 
taken by inoculation, and in the fourth, 
ia the natural way, But the truth is, 
that the small-pox itself, in whichso- 
ever of these two ways it is produ- 
ced, is liable to the same anomalies 
and exceptions as the cow-pock. 
There are several examples of the 
fact on record; one of the most 
striking of which is the case of Mr, 
Langford, related in the 4th volume 
of the Memoirs of the Medical Socie- 
tyof London. This person was so 
“remarkably pitted and seamed,” by 
a former malignant small-pox, # as to 
attract the notice of all who saw 
him” yet he died at the age of fif- 
ty in an attack of confluent small. 


pox, in which he communicated the 
oe 
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* See the Report of July, 1811. 
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infection to five other individuals of 
the family, one of whom also died. 
It will be unnecessary here to detail 
the various examples which authors 
have described. ‘The writer will just 
notice an instance which occurred un- 
der his own observation, not long 
ago, the particulars of which will be 
detailed in the 2d volume of the “ Me. 
dica-chirurgical ‘T'ransactions,”’ about 
to be published.* This occurred 
in a woman of twenty-five years of 
oge, who was coasiderably pitted by 
a former confluent small-pox, which 
she had suffered in her childhood. 
She caught the second disease, which 
went through the usual variolous 
stages in a mild way, by nursing her 
infant «ander a confluent small-pox, 
which proved fatal to it. It is ree 
markable, that her two elder children, 
who had been vaccinated a few years 
before, lived in the same apartment, 
during the progress of the small-pox 
in the infant and mother, and escaped 
the infection; the cow-pock in them 
having exerted a preventive power, 
which the previous small-pox had 
failed to effect in the mother. The 
poor woman had been prevented, by 
the terrors excited by the anti,vac- 
cinists, from vaccinating her youngest 
child: a fact which should induce 
these opponents of the practice to re- 
flect on the seriaus responsibility 
which they assume, in thus discourag- 
ing the adoption of this important pre- 
ventive, 


T. Bateman, M.D. 
Bedford-Row, August 19, 1811. 
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The following Report from the 
National Vaccine establishment, to 
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© Several cases, and many references 
will be there found, which are omitted 
bere for the sake of brevity. 
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the Secretary of State, signed by 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart. (President 
of the College of Physicians, and 
of the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment,) was printed by order of the 
House of Commons. 


TO THE PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF 


STATE FOR THE HOME DEPART- 
MENT. 


National Vaccine Establishment, 
March, 7th, 1811. 


HE Board of the National Vac- 
cine Establishment have the 
honour of submitting to your con- 
sideration a statement of their pro- 
ceedings during the year 1810, 

They have to report to you that 
the surgeons of the nine stations, es- 
tablished in London, have yacci- 
nated during the last year $108 per- 
sons, and that 23,362 charges of 
vaccine lymph have been distributed 
to various eee from all parts 
of the kingdom: bejng an excess of 
nearly one-third in the number of 
persons vaccinated, and in the num- 
ber of charges of lymph distributed, 
above that of the precéding year. 

They have further to report, that 
no case of failure has occurred, in 
any individual vaccinated by the 
surgeons of the nine stations, since 
the commencement of this establish- 
ment; that the few instances of 
failure, submitted from other quar- 
ters to the investigation of this board 
in the last year, have been asserted 
without sufficient proof; that such 
reports of failure as have been re- 
ceived from the country have been 
ascertained to rest upon impertect 
evidence. 

They have great satisfaction in 
being able to state the tavourable 
result of vaccination m the Royal 
Military Asylum for the children of 
soldiers, and in the Foundling Hos- 
pital. At the establishment of the 
former of these charities, in the vear 
1803, vaccination was introduced, 


by order of government; and jt 
continues to be practiced at the 
present time. During the whole g 
this period, this lustitation, whieh 
contains more than eleven bandrel 
children, has lost but one of them 
by small pox, and that individual 
had not been vaccinated, in conse 
quence of having been declared by 
the mother to have passed through 
the small-pox in infancy. — In the 
latter institution, no death has oe. 
curred by small-pox since the intro 
duction of vaccination in the year 
1801, from which period every child 
has been vacctnated on its adnis 
sion to the charity; and in no in 
stance has the preventive power 
of vaccination been discredited, al 
though many of the children have 
been repeatediy inoculated with the 
matter of small-pox, and been sul- 
mitted to the influence of its com 
tagion 

They have also the satisfaction of 
being able to state, that similar suc 
cess has attended the practice al 
vaccination at the Lying-in Chanity 
of Manchester, where, in the space 
of nine vears, more than nine thot 
sand persons have been effectually 
vaccinated ; and that, by a repeit 
received from Glasgow, it appeals, 
that of fifteen thousand five hundred 
persons, who have undergone vie 
cine inoculation in that city, dunng 
the Jast ten years, no individual has 
been known to have been subst 
quently aflected with small-pex. 

it is with a very diflerent feeling 
that the Board are induced to cal 
your attention to the number @ 
deaths from small-pox, annou 
in the bills of mortality of the yea 
IS10, amounting to 1,198; which, 
although great, 1s considerably les 
than it had been, previously © the 
adoption of that practice. 

The Board are persuaded that 
this mortality has arisen from ¢% 
tagion having been propagated by 
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‘aoeulated persons, of the poorer 
closs, Whose prejudice against vac- 
eination are keptalive by false and 
mischievous hand-bills, denouncing 
various imaginary and feigned dise 
eases against all those who have un- 
dergone vaceivation: and the Board 
have reason to believe that these 
bills are issued by persons, in se- 
veral parts of London, who derive 
enolament frem small-pox inoculas 


tion. 
The Board have been induced, by 


‘these considerations, to address the 


information contained in the preceil- 
ing paragraphs, to. the committees 
of Charity-schoolss; and to submit 
to them the propriety of introducing 
saccination into their respective es- 
tablishments, and among the poor 
in general. 

resides the duty of superintend- 
ing the practice of vaccination in 
London, they have been engaged 
in an extensive correspondence with 
several vaccine establishments in 
the provincial towns; and they ac- 
knowledve, with pleasure, the rea- 
diness with which many of these 
bodies have communicated informa- 
tion. 

From these sources, they are en- 
abled to state, that the practitioners 
of the highest respectability in the 
country have been earnestly enga- 


ged in promoting the practice of 


vaccination by the weight of their 
authority and example; that in the 
principal country towas, gratuitous 
vaccination of the poor is practiced, 
either at public institutions, or by 
private practitioners, on an extensive 
scale; that, among the superior 
classes of society in the country, 
Vaccination is: very generally adopt- 
ed: that the prejudices of the lower 
orders, excited against the practice 
by interested persons, still exist, 
but appear to be gradually yielding 


boa conyiction of its benefit. 
the infymation regeived from 
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Scotland is of a very favourable na- 
ture, and it appears, from the re- 
ports of the College of Physicians, 
the College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, and of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
that the practice of vaccination ts 
universal among the higher orders 
of society ; and that, in the opinion 
of these learned bodies, the morta- 
lity from small-pox has decreased, 
in proportion as vaccination — has 
advanced, in that part of the United 
Kingdom. 

The reports of the Vaccine [sta- 
blishment, instituted at Dublin, un- 
der the patronage of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, state, .that vaccination con- 
tinues to make progress in that city, 
and in Jreland generally; and that 
the prejudices against it are sub- 
siding. 

The Board have also received 
very favourable accounts of the pro- 
gress of vaccination in India: and 
they have the honour to subjoin a 
statement, from which it appears, 
that by vaccination the ravage of 
smal|-pox has been repeatedly pre- 
vented, and the disorder extermi- 
nated in the island of Ceylon. 

The Board, guided by the infe- 
reaces which facts, reported to them 
from undoubted authority, and ac- 
tual observations, have furnished, 
declare their unabated confidence in 
the preventive power of vaccina- 
tion, and their satisfaction with the 
gradual and temperate progress, by 
which this practice is advancing; 
that the local and constitutional ma- 
ladies, which frequently follow the 
small-pox, rarely (if ever) succeeded 
to vaccine inoculation; that it pro- 
duces neither peculiar eruptions nor 
new disorders of any kind; and 
that they are of opinion, that by 
perseverance in the present mea- 
sures, vaccination will in a few 
years become generally adopted. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF PAUL CUF- 
FEE, THE INTERESTING NEGRO NA- 
VIGATOR. 


“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


Gray. 


Published by the Delaware Society, for 
the abolition of Slavery. 


HE father of the subject of this 

memoir, was a native of Africa, 
and brought asa slave into Massachu- 
setts; he was owned by a person named 
Slocum, and remained in slavery a con- 
siderable portion of his life. From the 
family to whic! he belonged, he acquir- 
ed the name of Cuffee Slocum. He 
was a man of an active mind, and habi- 
tuated to industry. Like many of his 
countrymen he possessed a spirit above 
his condition, and although he was di- 
ligent in the business of his master, 
and faithful to his interest, yet he can- 
trived, by great industry and economy, 
to collect money for the purchase of 
his personal liberty. At this time the 
fragments of several Indian tribes, who 
possessed the original right of soil, re- 
sided in the, then, province of Massa- 
chusetts. Cuffee became acquainted 
with a woman belonging to one of 
those tribes, named Meses, and married 
her. He continued in his habits of 
frugality and industry, and by the blese 
sing of Providence on his Jabours, he 
was enabled to purchase a farm, of one 
hundred acres, on the West-port river 
in Massachusetts. 

From Cuffee Slocum and Moses 
his wife, descended several children. 
Tt appears that three of their sons are 
farmers, and occupy lands near their 
birth place. We are not gufficiently 


acqnainted with their characters » 
speak particularly respecting then, 
While his children were yet young, 
Cuffee died, leaving his property by 
willamong them, whom he surnamed 
Cuffee. At this time Paul Cuffee,th 
subject of the present memoir, wh 
was born in 1759, was about fourter 
years of age. Notwithstanding bis 
youthfulness, he seems to have beg 
burthened with such cares as generally 
require the mental vigour of manhood, 
His portion of his father’s legacy wa 
charged with several debts, and th 
care of providing for his mother, and 
younger brothers, rested on his shoul. 
ders. He felt the weight and impor 
tance of his charge, and he did not, 
like many other persons of a differen 
complexion, desert his duty, but m 
solved, honourably, to exert all his abi. 
lities for the performance of the tak 
committed to his hand. At this tim 
the products of labour on the fam, 
were not adequate’ to his wishes nor 
necessities. He perceived that com- 
merce furnished to industry mor 
ample rewards than agriculture, and he 
was conscious that he possessed qual 
ties which, under proper culture, w 
enable him to pursue commercial em 
ployments with fair prospects of sit 
cess. At the age of sixteen years he 
entered as a common handonboard of 
vessel destined to the Bay of Mexico 
on a Whaling voyage. He wa ® 
well pleased with the result, of his fint 
enterprize, that he speedily engaged 
a second of the same kind. After hs 
second voyage, being about ime 
years of age, he thought himsel 
ciently skilled to enter into business 
his own account. He laid before 8 
elder brother a plan for opening 4 
mercial intercourse with the state 
Connecticut. His brother wa 
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leased with the prospect, they pro- 
P boat and proceeded to 
cured an open P ; 
wa. Here, for the first time, his bro- 
ther found himself exposed to the 
Jsof the ocean, and the hazard of 
predatory warfare, which was carried 
on for many leagues along the coast, 
by the Refugees. They had not tra- 
versed many leagues of the sea, when 
his brother’s fears began to multiply 
and magnify the dangers ; his courage 
sunk, and he resolved to return. This 
disappointment was a severe trialto a 
young man of Paul’s adventurous and 
trepid spirit, but he was affectiom 
ate, and many years younger than his 
brother, and he was vbliged to submit 
to the determination. Paul returned 
to his farm and laboured diligently in 
his fields, but his mind was trequent- 
ly revolving new schemes, and forming 
new plans of commercial enterprize. 
When he attained twenty years, he had 
collected materials for another effort— 
he made the attempt—went to sea, and 
lost all the little treasure, which, by 
the sweat of his brow, he had gathered. 
The unfortunate result of his voyage 
would have discouraged a common 
mind from ever engaging in schemes of 
wo great hazard, toil, and uncertainty. 
But Paul possessed that active cou- 
rage which is the natural offspring of a 
mind satisfied of the practicability 
of its plans, and conscious of its power 
toaccomplish what it conceives, and 
therefore he resolutely determined to 
persevere in the road which he had 
marked to himself as the way to fortune. 
The necessity of aiding his mother and 
jeunger Brothers was a constant, and 
ee to renew his efforts. 
His funds were not very ample—they 
were not sufficient to purchase a boat 
and cargo. *- But a boat must be pro- 
or a cargo without a boat 
would be useless, ‘7nd a boat without 
*cargo would be equally unprofitable. 
nthe very outset he felt himself in a 
a—What should hedo? Give 
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up all hope of commeree, and return to 
the unproductive labours of his farm ? 
He was not indolent—he felt no aver- 
sion to the toils of employment—they 
were agreeable, but he had proved to 
himself that however diligently he 
should cultivate his fields, they would 
not yield so much profit as would bet- 
ter the condition of himself and family. 
Commerce bid fair to satisfy his wishes. 
If he could once rightly enter on the 
business, by the blessing of Providence, 
he believed his efforts would finally 
succeed. What he was unable to pur- 
chase with money he resolved to ac- 
quire by labour. He saw that his 
own hands were formed like those of 
other men, and if one man could build 
a boat, he concluded that another with 
similar tools might do the same thing. 

He set himself earnestly to work, 
and with his hands formed and com- 
pleted, from keel to gunnel, the much 
desired boat. ‘This boat was without a 
deck. but he had been concerned in 
two whaling voyages, and was there- 
fore perfectly skilled in the manage- 
ment of such machines. His cargo 
was carefully arranged in this precious 
boat. He launched into the ocean 
and was steering for the island of Nan- 
tucket, when the Refugee Pirates dis. 
covered, chased, and seized himself and 
treasures. Robbed of every thing, he 
returned home pennyless but not dis- 
couraged. Ina short time he prevail- 
ed with his brother to join hin in 
erecting and loading a new boat. 
They proceeded together for Nantuck- 
et, unhappily they struck on a bar, and 
nearly ruined their boat. With their 
own hands they repaired their vessel, 
and without any new disasters reached 
their intended port. But here new 
misfortunes befelhim. ‘The Refugees 


were acquainted with his arrival at 
Nantucket, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to reap, for themselves, the 
harvest of his voyage; they waylaid, 
and seized him, and after robbing him, 
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they cruelly mal-treated his person. 
So many and such various untoward 
events would have extinguished, in the 
breast of almost any common adventur- 
er, every spark of commercial enter- 
prize Under his numerous and repeat- 
ed discomfitures the courage of most 
persons would have failed ; they would 
have abandoned 1m despair the trackless 
ocean for the furrowed field, or sunk 
the victims of misfortune. But Paul’s 
courage was not of that yielding tem- 
per. He possessed the inflexible spirit 
of perseverance, and firmness of mind, 
which seemed to entitle him to success 
in an honest and honourable pursuit, 
and such indeed as seemed to deserve 
a more successful issue for his endea- 
vours. He was always conscious that 
his motives to action were virtuous, 
and that the path which he had mark- 
ed out was fair and honest, and he be. 
lieved that while he maintained integ- 
rity of heart and conduct, he might 
humbly hope for the protection of 
that wise and good Providence which 
governs the world. Under such im- 
pressions he prepared for another voy- 
age. In an open boat, with a small 
cargo, he again directed his course. to- 
wards the island of Nantucket. The 
weather was favourable, and he arrived 
safely at the destined port. The 
course of adverse events which he had 
experienced, had taught him the useful 
lesson of fortitude amidst personal and 
pecuniary sufferings, aud he was now 
to learn another, not Jess important, 
but of a very different tenor. Hither- 
to all his attempts in trade had been un- 
successful ; the current continually set 
against him, but now it began to 
change—the tide of his affairs became 
favourable, and bore him along in a 
prosperous course. At Nantucket he 
disposed of his little cargo to consider- 
able advantage. The profits of this 
voyage encouraged and enabled him to 
enlarge his plans, Ele returned to his 
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native place near West-port, (Mass 
chusetts) and erected a covered boy 
of 12tons burthen. He hired a tet 
son to aid him as a seaman, and ma 
many and frequent coasting voyages 
different parts of the State of Connect, 
cut. He continued in this trade wih 
general advantage, until he arrived x 
his twenty-fourth year. He nog 
concluded to settle himself at hom 
for some time, and enjoy the fruit of hi 
labours in the mild pleasures of dome. 
tic life. He was about twentysir 
years old, when he married a native of 
the soil, a descendant of the tribe wo 
which his motherbelonged. He pas. 
ed a few years in agricultural employ 
ments, during which time his family 
increased, and he perceived that an. 
newal of his trading concerns would be 
necessary to meet the new calls on bis 
funds. Until the time of his father’s 
decease, Paul had not received the be. 
nefit of literary instruction, He was 
soentirely untutored in books that he 
could not read a line, and scarcely 
knew the letters of the alphaber 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, be 
was not insensible to the blessings of 
literary knowledge, on the contsary he 
had occupied his moments of leisure 
the improvement of his mind so wisely, 
that at the period of his marriage, be 
could read and write, and was so wel 
skilled in figures that he was able to 
resolve all the common rules of Arith 
metica! calculation. His head no¥ 
began to teem with.projects mort 
tensive than he had hitherto conceivtl 
but he found himself almost entirely 
ignorant of that science which Was lle 
dispensibly necessary to their extet 
tion. In his coasting voyages he expt 
rienced the great inconveniencies 
arose from his defect in nautical know 
ledge. He discovered that without 
ample information in the science of al 
vigation, he was, at times, even @ 
coasting trade, subject to defeats 
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hazards from which all his prudence 
and good sense could not provect him. 
What then would be his condition, if 
his little barque were exposed on the 
wide and fathomless ocean, without a 
single land-mark, without a visible star 
to direct him in his course. He had 
formed plans for distant voyages, but 
he was sensible that if he attempted to 
traverse the great deep without ade- 
quate knowledge of the necessary sci- 
ence, his little ark, his treasures, and 
their master, would probably perish in 
the pathless wilderness of billows. 
His mind did not shrink from its tasks 
when it perceived common difficulties 
in the way of their coutpletion. ‘The 
man who without education, from an 
humble farmer formed himself into a 
boat-builder, and trader on dangerous, 
and, to him, unknown coasts, will not 
Paul 
had been schooled amidst toils, dangers, 
and opposing circumstances, and his 
understanding was prepared for new 
and more arduous exercises. Te re- 
solved to acquire the necessary science. 
An old friend, who was skilled in 
the needful theory of mathematical 
learning, cheerfully aided Paul in his 
inquiry, and in the short space of two 
weeks taught him the first principles of 
navigation. Paul’s active mind was 
alive to every circumstance connected 
with his new schemes, he therefore 
tagerly received the lessons of his in- 
structor, and comprehended their de- 
vignsand utility. ‘he door of krow- 


ledge being unlocked, and having been 


Iedover the threshold, he speedily en- 


tered its secret chambers, and made 
himself master of the necessary trea- 
sures. He now arranged his affairs for 
his new expedition. ‘Che farm which 
he occupied was too remote for con- 
venience, from the sea-port. He hired 
tsmall house, which had usually been 
‘eupied as a shoe-maker’s shop, on 
est-port river, and removed his famie 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXXIX. 
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ly to it. A boat of eighteen tons was 
immediately procured, and he set out 
to practise the theory of navigation 
whiclt he had so lately acquired. He 
sailed to the banks of Newfoundland 
in quest of codfish; his wishes were gra- 
tified, and he returned home with a 
valuable cargo. ‘This important ad- 
venture was the foundation of an ex- 
tensive and profitable fishing establish. 
ment from West-port river 
This establishment continued for a 
considerable length of time, and was 
the source of an honest and comfort. 
able living to many of the inhabitants 
of West-port. In the autumn and 
winter succeeding his first fishing voy- 
age, Paul passed his time at home in 
the erection of a house for the accon)- 
modation of hisgrowingfamily. After 
seeing them pleasantly settled, he re- 
turned to his boat and made a second 
fishing voyage to Newfoundland. Oa 
his return from this voyage he was pre- 
sented with an opportunity for making 
himself acquainted with new modes of 
trade. He was offered a station as 
mate, on board a vessel between thirty 
and forty tons burthen, about to sail 
fora port in North Carolina He 
accepted the offer. His intelligence 
and integrity in the performance of his 
duties, on his return to West-port, re- 
commended him to the owners of the 
vessel, and they committed her to hig 
command. He was directed to pro- 
ceed to the Straits of Belle-isle on a 
whaling voyage. When Paul arrived 
on the fishing ground, he found there, 
four regular traders completely equip- 
ped with proper boats aud harpoous, 
&c. for catching whales. Paul dig. 
covered that he had not made suitable 
preparatigns for the business, he had 
only two boats, qne good and well 
calculated for the dangerous toils, the 
other gid, leaky, and almost useless, 
He had tea hands on board, all inéx- 
perienced in the nature of their voyage, 
@4q 
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and Paul himself was almost equally 
ignorant. Foralthough he had been 
engaged in two whaling adventures, he 
was then very young, and though he 
had rowed a boat in pursuit of the 
monster of the deep, he had never 
thrown aharpoon. When the regular 
traders learned their condition, they 
withdrew from the customary practice 
of such voyages, and refused to mate 
with his crew. Paul however was not 
to be driven from his purpose by the 
hostile determination of the traders. 
He resolved to do all that was in his 
power towards the success of his voy- 
age. When the traders were made 
acquainted with his resolusion, they 
thought it most prudent to accede to 
the usual practice, as they apprehended 
his crew, by their ignorance, might 
alarm and drive the whales from their 
reach, and thus defeat their voyages. 
"They associated and engaged earnestly 
in pursuit of their game. During the 
season, they took seven whales. The 
circumstances which had taken place 
toused the ambition of Paul and his 
crew, they were diligent and enterpriz- 
ing, and they bad the honour of killing 
six of the seven whales; two of those 
tell by Paul’s own hands. He return. 
ed home in due season, heavily freight- 
ed with oil and bone. He arrived in 
the autumn of 1793, being then about 
his thirty-fourth year. 

Elis owners sent him off to Phila- 
delphia to dispose of his cargo. His 
pecuniary circumstances were by this 
time so much improved that he resolved 
to re-commence business on his own 
account. While in Philadelphia he 
purchased iron necessary to make bolts 
and other work suitable for a schooner 
of GO or 70 tons, and soon after his 
return to West-port, the keel for the 
new vessel was laid. In 1795 his 
schooner of 69 tons burthen was 
launched, and called “The Ranger.” 
Paul possessed two small fishing boats, 
but his money was exhausted, and the 
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cargo for his new vessel would require 
a considerable sum beyond his present 
stock. 

To supply his wants he sold bis typ 
boats, and placed on board his schooner 
a cargo valued at 2000 dollars, fe 
had not sufficient information of th 
commercial condition of the differes 
parts of the United States to direc 
him on such a course as would yield 
a certain profit on his cargo, but he 
supposed some of the Southern State 
would furnish a market where he could 
trade without loss. He sailed to Nor 
folk on the Chesapeak Bay, and ther 
learned that a very plentiful crop of 
Indian corn had been gathered that 
year on the eastern shore of Marylané, 
and that he could procure a schoone 
load, for a low price, at Vienna, o 
the Nanticoke river.  Thither ke 
speedily sailed, but on his arrival th 
people were filled with astonishmert 
andalarm. A vessel owned and com 
manded by a person of colour, a 
manned with a crew of the samecom 
plexion, was unprecedented and su 
prising. The white inhabitants wee 
struck with apprehensions of the it 
jurious effects which such circumstanett 
would have on the minds of their slaw 
but perhaps they were still more few 
ful that, under the veil of comment, 
he had arrived among them with hor 
tile intentions. They probably s 
pected that he wished secretly tok 
the spirit of rebellion, and excite 
destructive revolt among their slaves 
Under these notions several persons # 
sociated themselves for the purport 
preventing Paul from entering his ve 
or remaining among them. Oa & 
amination, his papers were found tok 
correct, and the Custom-house 
could not legally refuse the eat] dl 

his vessel. Paul combined 

with résolution, Although hisschoow 
was entered in opposition to the as 
ation, he did not assume an aire® 
umph, or use the language of ei 
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to his opposers. He conducted him- 
elf with candour, modesty and firm- 
ness, and all his crew behaved, not 
ogly inoffensively, but witha concilia- 
ting propriety. Ina few days the ini 
mical association vanished, and the in- 
habitants treated himself and his crew 
with respect, and even kindness, 
Many of the most respectable people 
visited his vessel, and. in consequence 
ofthe pressing invitation of one of 
them, Paul dined with his family in 
the town. Instead of enmity he re- 
ceived caresses; such is the conse- 
quence of good sense, candour and 
good conduct, they frequently convert 
enemies into friends. In three weeks 
Paul sold his cargo, and received into his 
schooner 3000 bushels of Indian corn, 
With this corn he returned to West- 
port; that article being in great de- 
mand; his cargo sold rapidly, and 
yielded him a profit of 1000 dollars. 
He reloaded his vessel, sailed for Nore 
folk,sold his cargo and took in another, 
which, on ais return proved as profi- 
table as his first voyage. ‘The home 
market was now amply supplied with 
corn, and it became necessary to seek 
a different employment for his vessel. 
He sailed to Passamaquoddy in search 
ota cargo. When he arrived at the 
river, Janes Brian, a merchant of Wil- 
mington (Delaware State) made Lim 
aliberal offer for his vessel to carry a 
load of plaister. Paul thought the 
proposed price for the freioht would 
equal the profits of any other business 
he should be likely to do there, and 
eembraced his terms, Some time in 
the year 1797, he took on board the 
load of Gypsum and proceeded to 
Wilmington (Delaware). Since that 
period one or other of the vessels in 
which Paul is concerned, has annually 
made one or two vovages to the same 
port, 
During the year 1797, after his ree 
tua home, Paul purchased the shoe- 
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maker’s shop, and the adjdining farm, 
in which he had placed his little fa- 
mily, when he commenced the business 
of merchant sailor. For the farm and 
its improvements he paid 3,500 dol- 
lars, and placed it under the manage- 
ment of his brother, who is a farmer, 

By judicious plans, and diligence in 
their execution, Paul has gradually ins 
creased his property, and by upright. 
ness of conduct he has gained the esteem 
and regard of his fellow citizens. In 
the year 1800 he was concernéd in one 
half the expenses of erecting a brig of 
162 tons burthen, which portion he 
still holds. ‘To his brother belongs 
one-fourth, and the other fourth 1s 
owned by persons not related to his 
family. 

The ship Alpha, of 268 tons car- 
penter’s measure, of which Paul owns 
three-fourths, was built in 1806. Of 
this vessel he is the commander} the 
crew ot which consists of seven men of 
colour, all of whom are related by 
blood to their Captain. The mate, 
Thomas Wainer, a nephew of Paul 
Cuffee, has been intrusted as captain 
with a brig during two voyages to Eu- 
rope. His talents are fully adequate to 
his present station, and his cliaracter 
renders him worthy of it, The ship 
is now under charter from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, to Savannah in Georgia, 
and from thence to Liverpool in Eng- 
land. On his arrival in England, Paul 
had the offer of a freight by William 
Rotch, jun of New Bedford, ( Massa- 
chusetts) from Liverpool to Russia, 
and from thence to some part of the 
United Scates. 

William Rotch, jun. is a very res- 
pectable member of the Society of 

uakers, and a merchant whose unim- 
peachable character is well known in 
the United States, and in many of the 
mereantile cities of Europe. He has 
known Paul Cuffee for manv years, 
aud the confidence which he repobes 
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in him isa very strong testimony in 
favour of Paul’s abilities and honesty. 

There are two circumstances of some 
importance in the I:fe of Paul Cuflee, 
which should not be passed over in 
silence. The time when they took 
place 1s unknown to the writer of this 
memoir, but he has a correct knowledge 
of their particular facts. 

Paul and his brother John Cuafllee 
were called on by the collector of the 
district in which they resided, for pay- 
ment of apersonal tax. It appeared 
to them that, by the laws of the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, taxation 
and the whole rights of citizenship 
were united. If the laws demanded 
of them the payment of personal 
taxes, the same laws must necessarily 
and constitutionally invest them with 
the rights of representing, and being 
repre. -nted in the State Lexislature. 
Bat they had never been considered 
as entitled to the privilege of voting 
at elections, nor of being elected to 
laces of trust and honour. Under 
those circumstances, being divested 
of the rights of Freemen, they be- 
lieved themselves exempted trom 
the burthens of taxation, and there- 
fore refused payment of the demands. 
‘The collector resorted to the force of 
ihe laws to obtain the amount of the 
taxes Afler many delays of the 
judicial procedure and vexatious en- 
tangleanents of the law, Paul and bis 
brother deemed it most prudeat to 
‘ence the suit by payment of the 
demands, But they resolved, if it 
were possible, to obtain the rights 
whieh they believed to be connected 
with taxation. They presented a 
respectful petition tothe State Leyis- 
lature, stating their condition, and 
requesting the passing of such a law 
as should clear up the uncertainty, 
aint ether exempt all persons of co- 
lour from lability to taxation, or im- 
sure for them the rights aad immunt- 
ties belonging to other taxable tree- 
men. ‘This petition was received 
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and read in the Legislature. Fron 
some individuals it met with a wary 
and almost indignant Opposition, 
There was, however, a considerads 
majority favourable to their requeds 
they perceived the propriety and 
justice of the petition, and with ay 
honourable magnanimity, in detiaace 
of the preyndice of the times, they 
passed a law rendering all free per. 
sons of colour liable to taxation, ac 
cording to the ratio established for 
white men, and granting them aij 
the privileges belonging to other ¢. 
tizens. ‘This was a dav equally ho 
hourable to the petitioners and. the 
Legislature. A dav which ouglitw 
be gratefully remembered by every 
person of colour within the bounds 
ries of Niassachusetts, and the names 
of Johu and Paul Cuffee should al- 
ways be united with its recollection, 


With the other circumstance there 
are several incidents connected, 9 
peculiarly deticate in their nature, 
that we cannot enter into all those mr 
nute details which would present @ 
true picture to the mental eye, ane 
give the event all that interest which 
properly belongs to it. We mustat 
present be contented with a general 
and brief history of the fact. Paul 
had experienced the many disad- 
vantages of his very limited educat 
on, and be resolved, as far as it Wa 
practicable, to relieve his children 
trom similar emlsarrassments. The 
neighbourhood had neihber a tutor 
nor a school-house, Many of the ¢ 
lizeus were desirous that a scbadl 
should be established Paul propo 
sed a meeting of the inhabitants for 
the purpose of making such arrange 
ments as should accomplish the dest 
red object. The collision of opndoa 
respecung mode and place, occasil 
ed the meeting to separate without 
urviving at any conclusion ; sever 
meetiigs of the same nature were 
called, but ail were unsuceessfal ™ 
their issue. Perceiving that all ef 
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fyrts to procure a union of sentiment 
were fruitless, Paul set himself to 
work in earnest, and had a suitable 
house built on his own ground, 
A master was procured, and the 
school opea to all who pleased to 
end their children.  Paul’s money 

id for the house, but he never de- 
manded rent for it, nor endeavoured 
‘oobtainany extraordinary authority 
ia the contol or regulation of the 
school. Is this true benevolence ? 
Let those who read judge for them- 
selves. 

We learn that a brig of 100 tons 
hurthen is now, in the latter part of 
the year 1806, building at West-port, 
Massachusetts, one half of which is 
owned by Paul Cuffee. 

Since the vear 1797, Captain Cuf- 
fee and his coloured crew have fre- 
quentiy visited Wilmington, and 
their conduct has always furnished 
strong testimony in favour of the be- 
lief that the descendants of Affica 
are uot inferior to Europeans or A- 
mericans in moral or intellectual ca- 
pacity. On being questioned res- 
pecting the religious professien of his 
parenis and himself, Paul replied, 
“Tdonot know that my father or 
mother were ever adopted as mem- 
bers ofany society, but they fullow- 
ed the Quaker meeting,” and as to 
Panl’s religion, he has walked in the 
steps of his Father, and is willing to 
givethe right hand of fellowship ta 
that people who walk nigh to God, 
called the children of light, 

siadiiati 
The following addition to the foregoing 
account, is made fiom the Liverpool 

Mercury. 

After Paul’s return in 1806, the 
brig Traveller, of 109 tons burthen 
Was built at West-port, of one half of 
Whichhe isthe owner. After this 
period Paul, being extensively en- 
eayed in his mercantile and agricul- 
tural pursuits, resided at Westport. 

For several years previous to this, 
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Paul had turned his attention to the 
colony of Sierra Leona, and was in- 
duced to believe from his communi- 
cations from Europe and other 
sources, that his endeavours to con- 
tribute to its welfare, and to that of 
hisfeilow men, might not be ineflec- 
tual. Under these impressions he 
sailed for Sierra Leona in the com- 
mencement of 1811, in the brig 
Traveller; his nephew Thomas 
Wainer, being the Captain. He ar- 
rived there aftera two months passage, 
and resided there about the same 
length of time. The African Insti- 
tution apprised of his benevolent de- 
signs, applied for and obtained a li- 
cense, which being forwarded to 
Paul Cuftee, induced him to come 
to this country, with a cargo of Afti- 
can produce. For the more effectual 
promotion of his primary intention, 
he left his nephew Thomas Wainer 
in the colony, and with the same dis- 
interested views broyght with him to 
England Aaron Richards, a native of 
Sierra Leona, with a view of educa- 
ting him, and particularly of instruct- 
ing him in the art of navigation. 
From the exertions of one individual, 
however ardently engaged, we ought 
not to form too high expectations, 
but from the little information we 
have obtained of his endeavours a- 
mongst the colonists at Sierra Leona, 
and the open reception which he met 
with amongst them, there are strong 
grounds of hope that he has not sown 
the seeds of improvement upun an 
unfruitfal soil. 

Ile arrived here a few weeks since 
in the brig Traveller, (consigned to 
W. and R. Rathbone,) navigated by 
eight men of colour, and an aypren- 
tice boy; and it is but justice to the 
crew, to observe, that during their 
stay, they have been remarkable for 
their good conduct and proper be- 
haviour, and that the greatest cor- 
diality appears to prevail among 
them. 

Since Pau] Cuffee’s arrival he has 
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been twice in London, the second 


time at the request of the board of 


the African Institution, who were 
desirous of consulting with him as to 
the best means of carrying their be- 
nevolent views respecting Africa into 
effect. 

From the preceding memoir, the 
reader must have become acquainted 
with the prominent features of Paul 
Cuffee’s character. A sound under- 
standing, united with energy and per- 
severance, seems to have rendered 
him capable of surmounting difticul- 
ties which would have discouraged 
an ordinary mind; whilst the failures, 
which have attended his well con- 
certed plans, have rather resulted 
from casualties, than from error in 
judgment. 

Born under peculiar disadvantages, 
deprived of the benefits of early edu- 
cation, and his meridian spent in toil 
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and vicissitudes, he has strugale| 
under disadvantages which have se. 
dom occurred in the career of any 
individual. Yet ander the pressure 
of these difficulties, he seenis to have 
fostered dispositions of mind whieh 
quality him for any station of fife 
to which he may be introduced, 

His person is ‘tall, well formed and 
athletic; hisdeportment conciliating, 
yet dignified aud serious His pm. 
dence ‘strengthened by parental care 
aud example, no doubt guarded hig 
ia his youth, when exposed to the 
dissolute company which unavoid 
ably attends a seafaring life; whils 
religion, influenciag his mind by its 
secret guidance in silent retlectiva, 
has in advanci ing manhood, added to 
the brightness of his character, and 
instituted or confirmed his Gispositiay 
te practical good, 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 





VERSATILITY OF GENTUS. 


UYTON DE MORVFAU,” 

says a late fugitive tour in 
France, “ is one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of the age, both for 
the prodigious extent of his ac quire. 
ments, and the versatility of his 
powers. His history is exceedingly 
curious. He was before the Revo- 
lution Attorney-General in the Par- 
liament of Dijon, and at the head 
of the bar in his native province, 
Ile was sent to the legislative as. 
sembly in 1789, and became first 
the Secretary, and then President 
of that body in 1792. Here he dis- 
tinguished himself as a_ financier, 
and asa most infuriate republican, 
In the convention of which he was 
made a member, he co-operated 
vealously in all the views and atro- 
cities of Jacobinism, and voted for 
the death of the King with marked 


asperity. He afterwards acted as 
Secretary to the convention, asd as 
a member of the committee of pub 
lic safety. He was sent by the con 
vention to the army of the Moselle, 
to suiperintend the erostatic expedi- 
tions 3 and atthe battle of Fieurts, 
was seen hovering over the Freneh 
army ina balloon. He became sb 
sequently a member of the couiel 
of five hundred, and was there col 
spicuous in the department of fie 
nance, and. of inland navigation 
He presented at the same time Ya 
rious and very able reports, on que* 
tions connected with the physical 
sciences and the arts, In 1869, he 
was appointed Administrator of the 
the mint, and director of the i i 
technic-school, and in 1804, an 
cer of the legion of honour, &G 
saw him in 1807 as President oft 
first class of the Institute, and rank 
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ing among the leading characters of 
that body. His works are volun. 
nous, and comprise numerous essays 
upon natural plilosophy, natural his- 
tory and themistry 3 acoptous treatise 
on practical and theoretic chemistry ; 
a dictionary of the sume SCIENCE, Se= 
yeral volumes of forensic specches,and 
of discourses upon jurispradence, and 
acullection of fugitive poems, All 
these possess uncommon excellence 
of their kind. The world owes to 
him the important discovery of the 
mode of purifying air by the eva- 
poration of muriatic acid, Gayton 
is a very Short man, with a sharp 
visage, aud a most piercing 
eve. His elocution is sometimes 
brilliant, and always dignified, easy, 
and energetic.” 
THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 

The following lines point out a 
necessary rule to prevent confusion 
in wavelling. Horne ‘Tooke, in his 
Grammatical Treatise, the Diver- 
sions of Purley, adduces them to 
demonstrate the radical meaning of 
the word riGgut, as derived from 
the Latin paruciple recirum, order- 
ed, aid also to exhibit how the ori- 
ginal meaning ts often lost in the 
figurative meanings, which. custom 
alterwards attaches to words. 


“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
In your carriage, as you drive along, 
it you keep to the left, you are sure to be 
right, 
if you keep to the right, you are wrong.” 
DIFFERENT MODES OF SEEKING 
CELLEBRITY. 
The Norwegians are extravagantly 
fond of courtiy distinctions, and of 
tiles, though they have ao immuni- 


Hes annexed to them, and are easi- 


ly purchased. Mary Wollstone- 
crafi, in her very interesting letters 
trom Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
tiark, relates, that “ one distinction, 
rather trophy of nobility, which 
wight bave occurred to the Hottcn- 
lols, Wasa bunch of hog’s bristlés 
Placed on the horses’ heads; sur- 
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mounting that part of the harness 
to which a round piece of brass 
often dangles, fatiguing the eye 
with its idle motion.” While we are 
anused by the relation of customs 
which difler from our own, we might 
be instructed by reflecting what an 
inhabitant of Norway would think 
of some of our fashions. Surely a 
bunch of hog’s bristles is as good, 
and not near so expensive as some 
of the ornamental trappings with 
whichournobility and modern beaux, 
conscious of their own intellectual 
inferiority, and seeking celebrity 
from the whimsicality of their or- 
naments, think it necessary to adorn 
their horses. 

“ The toys of children satisfy the child.” 


The hog’s bristles might form a 
good ornament for the gentlemen’s 
bgots, and would discover at least 
as much ingenuity as the tassels with 
which they are now decorated. 

Vanity, and a wish for distinc- 
tion, are not confined to our beaux, 
as even some persons who possess 
a little inowledge are extreme- 
ly anxious to assume = scienti- 
fic titles. [was amused some months 
ago in passing through the town of 
Kells, in the county Meath, to per- 
ceive, on a sign over a very sma} 
garden-seed-shop, that after an enu- 
meration of the qualifications of tle 
owner of the shop as a gardener, he 
sivled himself, “ Botanical Doctor 
of Herbs!” This Doctor reminded 
me of Goldsmith’s description of the 
village schoolmaster, whose 
——‘ Words of learn’d length, and thun- 

d’ring sound, 
Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang’d around, 
And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder 


rew, 
That one small head could carry all he 
knew !” Y. 


SINGULAR EFFORT TO OVERCOME DI!- 
FICULTJES OF TRAVELLING IN THR 
LACK SETTLEMENTS OF, AMERICA, 

Lancas'er, Ohio, July iOth, 181 le 
Adam Deeds and wife arrived a 
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few weeks since in this neighbour- 
hood, from Sanbury, Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania, a jour- 
ney of upwards of 400 miles, which 
they performed witha common wheel- 
barrow, loaded with 140 lbs. of bag- 
gage, in 32 days. He is upwards 
of sixty years of age. 
sibbiilatie 
American and West Indian Freedom, 
tllustrated by Advertisements, Nar- 
ratires, &c. 


TEN DOLLARS REWARDe 
Run away from the subscriber, 
some time in the month of May 
last, without any provocation what- 
ever, my Negro man Tim. THe is 
about 5 feet 7 or 8 inches high, very 
black, a little knock-kneed, between 
$5 and 40 years of age, has a very 
large beard, which extends high on 
his cheeks, bushy head of hair, and 
both his great toes much longer 
than common; professes to be of the 
Methodist persuasion, and frequent- 
ly preaches and erhortss Iwill give 
the above reward to any person who 
will deliver him to me safe ‘and 
sound, or Twenty Dollars for his 
head. Ue has a wife at John Skin- 
ner’s, esq., where, andl at the Me- 
thodist’s night meetings, he has 
lately been seen. All Masters of 
vessels, and others, are hereby 
forewarned employing or carrying 
said fellow off, under the penalty 
of the law. Mytes O’Matrey, 
Chowan County, 15th July, 1811. 
[From the Edenton (North Carolina) 
Gazetie, August 6th, 1811. ] 


FOR SALE, 
A good cook; and a washer-wo- 
man, with or without her two chil- 
dren. Inquire of Jos. Anmsrrone, 


Aug. 28—2t. [Barbadoes Pauper. 


TO BE SOLD. 
A Barbadian Negro man, a good 
butler and house servant; a ditto 
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Rey, 16 or 17 years old, that hy 
been at the coopers’ trade near fiyp 
vears; a ditto Woman, a carrier of 
goods about the town: they ar 
sold for no fault. Also a handsome 
American saddle, and dratt horse, Ge. 


Apply to Jonn Hanns, 
Aug. 25—tf. 


A MAN SERVANT, 


Fight years servitude of a. Neon 
Man to be disposed of.—He jg q 
complete house servant, is tidy and 
neat in his person, is healthy and 
sober, and understands the manage. 
ment of horses. Apply to No. 10), 
Front-street. 


In the Jamaica paper of July 
ldth, is an advertisement for a ro. 
away Negress, in which a large re 
ward is offered for her recovery 
back. It is also stated, that it is 
suspected “ she ts harboured by he 
Husband! !?? In England, the har 
bouring of a wife is not reckoned 
a very great crime. 


HORRID BARBARITY. 


Negro Slavery in Nevis. —We are 
about to relate the most atrocious 
and unparalleled scenes of. ferocious 
cruelty, and judicial  ehicanery, 
that were perhaps ever before stated 
in an English journa!, and perform 
ed by Englishmen. The theatre 
of this lawless’ Barbarity was in the 
small West India island of Nevis; 
the chief actor was Edward Hag- 
gins, sen. esq. one of the pringipal 
planters in that island. 

It appears that some of his slaves 
had manifested some repugnance 
an illegal exaction of night-work, 
which determined him to gratify bis 
vengeance, by making the public 
market-place of Charlestown the 
theatre of a dreadful execution upoa 
his unfortunate slaves. According 
ly, om the 23d’ of January, 181% 
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he went, attended by two of his 
cons on horsebacky with upwards 
of twenty of his devoted victims, 
men and women, in custody of the 
drivers, through the 
Charlestown to the market place, 
and there proceeded to indulge his 
eryelty to the utmost, during more 
than two hours, (from nine till near 
twelve at noon), in the face of day, 
and in the sight and hearing not 
only of free persons, but of magis- 
trates, who offered him no opposi- 
tion. ‘To one negro-man he gave, 
by the hands of expert drivers, with 
a cartewhip, the instrument used to 
inflict these punishments, 365 lashes ; 
to another, 115; a third, !65; a 
fourth, 252; a fifth, 212; a sixth, 
isi; aseventh, 187. Toa woman, 
110; to another, 58; a third, 97; 
a fourth, 83; a fifth, 89; a sixth, 
212; aseventh, 291; and to several 
other women and mé€n, various 
other cruel measures of the same 
punishment. The poor sufferers 
were, of course, dreadfully cat and 
mangled, but they were conveyed 
to the plantations of their savage 
master, and attended by his Sur- 
geon, who, at his request, was pre- 
sent at the execution; and who, 
though a Justice of the peace, did 
hot interfere as such, to prevent or 
lorbid the crime. By his evidence 
tthe trial, which afterwards took 
place, it would appear’ that none of 
them died, though he admitted that 
many of them suffered severely 
from fevers, the effects of their pun- 
ishment. 

But by a subsequent account re- 
ceived from Nevis, it appears, that 
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one of the women, who was the 
most severely whipped, had died 
since the trial, or has since been diss 
covered to be dead. Either this, 
or some other female sufferer, cried 
out during the whipping, that she 
was with child, but was disregarded, 
and her punisliment went = on. 
Among the circumstances of cruelty 
which have been mentioned, one of 
the drivers, or érecutioners, was bro- 
ther to oné of the men whom he was 
compelled to lacerate in the presence 
of the unfeeling master ! 

This monster ot cruelty, Edward 
Huggins, was tried, found guiltv, 
and executed. It appears, however, 
that by his satirical writings) he had 
previously offended the planters of 
Nevis. If he had not thus offended, 
it is doubtful whether a West Indian 
jury would have pronounced a ver- 
dict, which would have subjected 
him to death for cruelty to his 
slaves, 

The Prince Regent, to whom 
this business has been represented, 
has directed, that all the magis- 
trates who might have known aod 
prevented Such an outrage, should 
be deprived of their comniissions in 
the most public and disgraceful 
manner possible, as a just but inte 
dequate punishment of their crime. 
Governor Elhot bas also received 
his Royal Highness’s instruction to 
investigate the business more com- 
pletely. The African Institution 
have also taken up the inquiry, and 
mean to publish the minutes of evi- 
dence taken on the inquiry into this 
infamous transaction, 





RECANTATION. 
TO ELIZA.* 


AND, said f, that I stand alone, 

None to approve when duty’s done ? 
‘hat all my dearest hopes were crossed ; 
‘That every stay, on earth, was lost ; 
And that I stil! might heave the sigh, 
And bitter tears might swell my eye ?— 

oO impious fool! where is thy God, 

Loes he ne'er ease thy bosom’s load? ?” 


s 
Who cherishes thy infant brood 
With morg than raiment, health, and food ? 
Who trort his vast exhaustless stores 
Vhe light of know!edye on them pours ? 
And from his goodness, unconfined, 
With virtve nourishes the mind? - 
‘The “ Father of the fatherless,” 
Tas he not ample power to bless ; 


Is there a wretch whose bleeding heart, 
Just sever’d from its dearest part, 
ls writhing, anguish’d with the wound; 
While deep ingulph’d in grief profound 
"Lhe soul distracted, through the gloom 
Beholds no object, save the tomb? 

Bid her look up, for God on high 
Willhear the Wdcw's deep drawn sigh, 


tathere a parent bending o'er 

lier Hope, her dai ling, now no more, 

Not all her tears, which dew. his face, 

One stiffex ee feature can relcase; 

Alas! her secone # iy 1s gone, 

And now on i dane she feels alone. 
To Neture’s Perent \Vift thy eve; 

He wall assuage a Mether’s sig “% 


Are friend’s but few, is fortune gone, 

Are all thy dearest wishes flown? 

Where most thou’st trusted, and believed, 

bay, hast thou there been most deceiv ‘a? 

lias worldly cares nigh broke thy heart, 

And hast thou pray'd with life to part ? 
Raise! raise poor wretch! thy soul on high, 

God “ wipes the tears from every eye.” 
Lurgan. Dea. 


eS... 24... 


* See the poem to Eliza, entitled, “ An 
answer to the question, why do you sigh,” 
Belfast Magazine, No. $2, Vol. Vi. page 
219, 
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SIMPLICITY. 


CoME, dear Eliza, let us walk, 
= ifthou’ll hear my idle talk, 

Hil tell thee who I would invite 
To visit in my rural bower ; 
In whose society, delight 
‘To spend in converse sweet, an hour: 
And here our tastes will, sure, agree ; 
For thou, too, lov’st simplicity. 


I would not have the vainly gay 

Within my rustic bounds to stray, 

Nor those who value pomp and show, 

Or crowd the splendid midnight scene ; 

Whose fleeting joys from grandeur flow, | 
Who love not rural peace serene: 

Such tastes and mine could ne’er agree, | 
For I love meek simplicity. 


I wish not for the sordid elf 
Whose heart is cent’red in his pelf ; ) 
Nor he whose breast false glory fires, 
Who wades through bleod to gain reaown, 
Or when ambition’s call inspires 

Would trample modest merit down : 

All such may pass, nor stop with me, 
They cannot love simplicity. 


But ye who love the rural scene 

Ot groves, and glades, and meadows gree, 
Who love the gurgling of the stream, 
Or love to saunter with a beok, 

Or wrapt in sweet poetic dream 

On Nature’s charms with rapture look, 
©! call and spend an hour with me, 
For you, too, love simplicity. ) 


If thou low’st the silent shade 
Where no passing “steps invade, 

It most at ev’ning’s solemn hour 
"Thou lov’st to steal from noise and $ 
And fee! calm nature's genial power 
To raise thy thoughts above this life; 
O! I would be a friend to thee, 
Because thou lov’st simplicity. 


If the bleat of flocks thou love, : 
And the warbling of the grove, 

If thou love to steal along 

By the margin of a stream, 
List‘ning to eve’s latest song 

By the moon's mild lucid beam; 

If nature still has charms for thee, 
‘Then thou lov’st simplicity. 





Lown, 
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Simplicity, delightful maid ! 

jo truth and innocence array d; 

I love thy unobtrusive mien, 

Thy pure, unspotted, artless breast, 

Thy open look, and brow serene 

By genuine peace and candour blest : 

© nymph beloved ! still dwell with me, 
Meek nature's child, simplicity. = Detta, 


The following poem, being the production of the 
samme ingenious and feeling mind, as the t-vo 
foregoing, had been inserted some years ago in 
the Belfast Commercial Chronicle. Tt is now 
re-published at the request of the writer. 

— 
MY HUSBAND. 
(} COULD | strike the heavenly lyre! 


With true poetic rapturous fire, 
ln praise of him I most admire 


My Husband. 





To ecstacy the name gives birth ; 

Yes! I will sing thy ‘Truth and Worth 

To all the wide resounding earth 
My Husband, 





But oh! how weak are words to tell 

The transports which my bosom swell ; 

The grateful thoughts which on thee 
dwell—— 


My Husband, 


A parent’s name is justly dear ; 

I love the tender friend sincere ; 

But thou canst every prospect cheer—— 
My Husband. 


All the endearing ties in one, 
Of Father, Brother, Lover, Son, 
{more thanclasp in thee alone 


My Husband. 





Misfortune strove our bliss to sour, 
And threatn'd ruin every hour, 
still had thee, and scorn’d her power——— 


My Husband. 


And when by poverty oppress’d 

Aad Care had robb’d me of my rest, 

My soul found comfort in thy breast 
My Husband. 





Each adverse gale which fortune blew, 
Serv'd but to bind our hearts more true, 
And made me closer cling to you 


My Husband. 
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Heaven has bestow'd congenial minds, 
Where every thought a \iodred finds; 
(Our souls in sweet communion binds)—— 


My Husband. 


O ! thou art all the world to me! 


Thou taught’st me Folly’s paths to flee, 





And Wisdom’s excellence to see 
My Husband. 


I've heard thee pity pomp and pride, 
And splendid greatness oft deride, 
When seated by our blest fireside—— 
My Husband, ‘ 


Our happy young ones plac'd around, 

With joy and love our hearts abound, 

With bliss our earthly cup is crown’d—~ 
My Husband. 


Thy smiling eye the group surveys, 
And, like the Sun’s enliv’ning rays, 
Diifuses joy where’er it strays 

My Husband, 





You say you’ve rang’d the world around, 

And pleasure sought, but never found, 

Until by Wedlock’s fetgers bound 
My Husband, 





You tell me you’ve found joy at home, 
Denied you in the princely dome, 


And that you never more will roam 
My Husband, 





B'est words of transport to my ear! 
May home, and I, be ever dear : 
For sweet affection waiis thee here 


My Husband. 





But weak and languid seem my lays, 

Whereirue Jove’s hallow’d fire should blaze! 

Come, join my Children, help to praise 
My Husbaad! 





His love and care, your songs demand; 
‘To Heaven lift every heart and hand ; 
‘lo pray for your dear Father, and 

My Husband ! 





How dull, how chang’d this heart must be! 
How dead to excellence, and thee, 
If e’er I with indifference see 





My Husband. 


Oh! that I could resign my life, 

To prove me fit to be a wife 

Tothee, my Love, my, Lord, my, Life—- 
: My Husband ! 


. 
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My God! with awe, one boon! claim, 

For nis sake who inspires my theme : 

Bless all who bear the sacred Name—— 
Or Hussann! 


Belfast, March 28, 1806, 
Dea. 


—_—_—— 
THE INDIAN STUDENT, OR THE FORCE 
OF NATURE, 
Written in America, 1787. 


Every one knows the effect and durabili- 
ty of early impressions: but few are per- 
haps aware of that strong partiality for a 
roving life, which is felt by those Ailtven 
of Nature, who are accustomed to the 
woods, the lakes, andthe mountains. ‘This 
indeed, is one of the greatest difficulties to 
be overcome in bringing savages to adopt 
the manners of social life, and is strongly 
depicted in the following poem. 


From long debate the council rose, 
And viewing Shalum's feats with joy 
To Harwood Hall,* o’er wastes of snows, 
They sent the tawney colour’d boy. 


From Susquehannah's farthest springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
This hunter of the forest came. 


Awhil¢ he wrote ; awhile he read; 
Awhile he conn'd o’er grammar rules ; 
An Indian savage so well bred, 
Great credit promis’d to the schools, 


Some thought he would in law excel; 
Some thought in physic he would shine ; 

And one who knew him passing well, 
Foresaw in him a grave divine, 


But those of more discerning eye 

Far different prospect then could show, 
They saw him lay his Virgil by, 

To wander with his dearer bew, 


The tedious hour of study spent, 
The heavy moulded lecture done, 
Off to the woods the wand'rer went, 
And then the long-lov'd sport begun, 


* And why,” he cried, “ did | forsake 
“« My native woods for gloomy halls; 
ets <2 : : Te 
*Acollege of the University of Cam- 
bridge, near Boston, Massachussetts, 
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*“ The roaring stream, the boundless 
* For silent books and prison walls} 


* A little will my wants supply, 
* And what can wealth itself do mor? 
“ The sylvan wilds will not deny 


The humble fare they gave before, 


“ Where Nature’s oldest forests grow, 
“ And mingled laurel never fades, 
* My heart is fix’d, and I will go 
“ And die among my native shades.” 


He spoke ; and to the Western springs 
(His gown forthwith to pieces rent, 

His blanket tied with yellow strings) 
‘The hunter of the forest went, 


Returning to the happy plain, 
His breth’rn welcom'd him with joy; 
The council took him back again, 
And bless’d the tawny colour'd boy, 


EEE 


An Address to the late Dr. Moyse, by th 
Ladies of Edinburgh, in consequence of a 
Course of Lectures given by him in that sty 
about the year 1795. 


Dear DOCTOR, let it not transpire, 
How much your lectures we admire, 
How, at your eloquence we wonder, 
When you explain the cause of Thunder, 
Of lightning, and of electricity, 
With so much plainness, and simphiity; 
The origin of rocks, and mountains, 

Of rivers, seas, of lakes, and fountains; 
Of rain, and hail, and frost, and snow, 
And all the storms, and winds, that blow, 
Besides an hundred wonders more, 

Of which we never heard before ; 

But still dear Doctor, not to flatter, 
There is a most important matter ; 

A matter which you never touch on, 

A matter which our minds run much @, 
A subject, if we right conjecture, 
Which well deserves a long, long lecture, 
Which all the ladies would approve, 
The natural history of hove, . 
Listen to eur united voice 

Deny us not dear Doctor Moyse; , 
Teach us the marks of love’s ginning, 
What is it makes a beau so winning? 
What makes us think a coxcomb witty, 
A dotard wise, a red coat, pretty? 

Why we believe such horrid lies, 

‘That, we are angels from the skies; 
Our eyes are stars, our cheeks are ro 
Our teeth are pearls, such charmin nose: 
Explain our dreams, waking, and sleep": 
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‘nour laughing, and our weeping, 
Explain our hoping, and our doubting, 
Our blushing, simpering, and pouting, 
Teach us all the enchanting arts, 
of winning, and of keeping hearts ; 

Teach us, dear Doctor, if you can, 

To humble that proud creature—man ; 

To turn the wise ones into fools, 

The proud and insolent to tools, 

To make them all run helter skelter, 

Their necks into the marriage halter ; 

Then leave them to ourselves—with ease 

We'll rule and turn them as we please. 

Dear Doctor, if you grant our wishes, 

We promise you five hundred kisses ; 

And rather than th’ affair be blundered, 

We'll give you six-score to the hundred, 

— 

The following lines, (written by Sir Fran- 
cit Burdett, Bart.) are on the pedestal of a 
beautiful marble bust of Joun HORNE 
Tooxs ; a good likeness, executed about twelve 
yours ago by the late Mr. Banks, Statuary, 
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in Newmanestrect....The Bust is now in 
the possession of Sir Francis Burdett, Piccadilly, 


Beno.p the man who, touch’d by hu- 
man woe, 


Stood, tho’ alone, oppression’s constant 
foe ; 

With reason’s light reviv’d the patriot 
flame, ‘ 

And dragg’d forth public guilt to public 
shame. 

Fell vengeance arm’d corruption’s harpy 
tribe, 

And strove to murder whom she could not 
bribe. 

Dauntless he brav'd the storm; still un- 
dismay’d, 

Proclaim’d the People and their rights be- 
tray’d; 


Made Tyrants tremble on their blood- 
stain’d throne, 

And Truth and Freedom mark’d him for 
their own. 


Pa oe ree ena 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


M2. VANPRAET has lately 
purchased for the Imperial li- 
brary, a copy of the Venetian edi- 
tion of Cicero, printed in 1534-7, 
by L. A. Giunta, in 4 vols. folio, 
and edited by Peter Victorins; in 
which are eight pages of various 
readings to the orations, printed in 
a small letter, in three columns. 
This copy is highly valuable, as we 
de not know any other, in which 
these various readings are to be found. 

Mons. Heineken, having exposed 
a solution of very pure carbonat of 
potash to the action of the galvanic 
pile, found, that in three or four 
days the liquid next the negative 
pole had acquired a golden yellow 
colour; and a very decided sinell of 
oxymuriatic acid was perceptible. 
With the nitrats of silver and of 
mercury, the yellow liquid formed a 
sfumous precipitate; and it com- 
pletely destroyed the colour of lit- 
mus blue, and of ink. The liquid 





next the positive pole was highly 
caustic, The conclusions he draws 
are, that potash and oxymuriatic 
acid are composed of the same 
principles, or of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, in different propor- 
tions, 

It is a circumstance not a little 
remarkable, that Mons. Curaudau 
was led to form the same notion of 
the oxymuriatic acid at Paris, as 
Dr. Davy did about the same time 
at London. From the unfortunate 
circumstances of the times, it may 
be presumed, that there could be 
no communication between them; 
but it is probable, that, though the 
merit of discovery is equally due to 
both these gentlemen, if it be nos 
a fallacy, as some able chemists sup- 
pose, the privrity rests with Mons. 
Curaudau, as his paper was read 
to the French Institute on the 5th of 
March, 1810. 

The following is one of the expe- 
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riments, on which Mons. Curaudau 
founds his opinion. By combining 
oxviniuriatic gas directly with ni- 
trat of silver, a precipitate is formed, 
without any oxygen being disen- 
gaged; and, as the weight of the 
precipitate thrown down is propor- 
tional to that of the gas employed, 
he infers. that it is a compound of 
the mutiatic radical and silver. He 
infers farther, that in this process 
the hydrogen of the acid disoxy- 
dates the silver, and the silvér thus 
disoxydated, enters directly into 
combination with the muriatic ra- 
dical, so as to form a muriuret of sil- 
ver. Hence we see why potash in 
the humid way, and carbon in the 
dry, will not decompose this salt; 
and why, on the other hand, hy- 
drogen so easily effects the reduc- 
tion of the metal. The proportions 
assigned by Mons. Curaudau to the 
muriatic acid, are oné part of hy- 
drogen to thirty-three of oxymu- 
riatic gas. 

A potter, at Dijon, has found be- 
tween some strata of fossil wood in 
the territory of Louhans, what he 
calls a fossil! vegetable powder, It 
is of a cinnamon colour, burns with 
flame, and emits a peculiar smell, 
approaching to that of olibanum. 
Like amber and mineral caoutchuuc, 
it appears analogous to resins. 

On the 23d of November, 1810, 
at half after one in the afternoon, 
three atmospheric stones fell in the 
commune of Charsouvilie, canton 
of Meung, department of the Loi- 
ret, Their fall was accompanied 
by a series of detonations, which 
preceded it, and lasted some mi- 
nutes. The sound of the explosions, 
to the number of three or four, fol- 
lowed by a rumbling noise occa- 
sioned by the echoes, was heard as 
loud at Orleans as at the place where 
the stones fell. it is said, that it 


was equally loud at Montargis, Sal- 
bri, Vierzon, 


ad Blois: at all 
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which places it excited alargi, ty 
ing supposed to arise from thie fly, 
ing up of some gunpowder 


zine. The explosions Uhereion 
must have taken place at a grea 
height. 


The fall of these stones Was per. 
pendicular, and without the appey, 
aace of any light, or ball of fix 
Que fell at Mortelle, buat has py 
been found. ‘The other two i 
one at Vilierat, the other at Mu 
linbralé. All these places are wi. 
in the distance of a mile. One ¢ 
the stones weighed about tweiily 
pounds, [t made a hole in th 
ground just large enongh for itsad 
mission, in a perpendicular dite. 
tion, driving up the earth to the 
heightof eight or ten fect. ‘Phe stone 
wastaken out half an hour afterwank, 
when it was still so hot, that it 
could scarcely be held in the bands, 
It had astrong smell of gunpowder 
which it retained till it was quit 
cold. The second stone formed 
similar hole three feet deep. k 
weighed forty pounds, and was ne 
taken out of the ground till erglitees 
hours after its fall, when it was With 
out heat, 

These stones were both shapeles 
masses, irteguiarly rounded a all 
their angles. ‘They contain rather 
more ferroginous globules, tha 
those that fell at lAigie, in Nor 
mandy; these globules are soit 
what larger;* ahd the colour of the 
stone, when broken, is lighter 
They are quickly oxided, ery 
heavy, sufficiently hard to, scratch 
glass, broken with difficulty, and 
the fracture is irregular and vey 
fine grained. The external om 
is a quarter of a line thick, and oft 
blackish gray colour. ‘The substante 
of the stones is marked with @ 
black lines, irregular, very distioes 
and from half a line to two {es 
broad. They traverse it if 
minately iu all directions, like @ 











Hirer. 
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Stone 
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vat it 
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veins of certain marbles. 


Does not 
his seem to indicate, that they 
existed previously to their fall, and 
were formed in the same manner as 
rocks, and not in the atmosphere ? 
Tue day when these stones fell was 
reniarkably calm and serene; the 
can shone as bright as in one of the 
finest days of autumn, and not a 
cloud appeared above the horizon. 
Professor Siegenbeck has publish- 
el his answer to the question pro- 


posed by the Batavian Society, de- 


siring a Demonstration of the rich- 
yess and excellence of the Dutch 
language, and the means of ob- 
viating its progressive alteration, 
ty which the prize was awarded, 
h is an Svo. of 273 pages. The 
rebaess of a language, the Profes- 
sor observes, does not consist in a 
great number of words to express 
the same object, which tends rather 
w reuder it confused aud turgid: 
but a language is rich, when iu 
pissesses a suitable variety of words 
tu express all the shades and modi- 
fications of every leading idea; 
whea this variety of words 1s adapt- 
ed to the dillerences of style it may 
be requisite to assume; and when 
it possesses the means of increasing 
its niches from its own resources. 
These three characters he applies 
successively tothe Dutch language, 
and shows, that it leaves nothing tobe 
desited in respect to either. Not 
having occasion to borrow’ from 
loreiga languages, as it has sufli- 
cient resources in its own stores, it 
thus “possesses peculiar force and 
perspicuity.. It has the valuable 
property of placiag the accent of 
tach word on its most significant 
o leading part. in forming come- 
pound words, it pays particular at- 
ention to enphony. ‘The discrimi- 
hating force of its particles renders 
Requal, if not superior, to the 
Greek and Latin, it is equally 
#dapted to the purposes of the orator 
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and the poet: of the orator, by its 
clearness, force, elegance, and rhy- 
thm: of the poet, by its abundance 
of picturesque expressions, the va- 
riety and freedom of its transposi- 
tions, its aptitude for imitative 
harmony, and that flexibility, 
wheuce it is susceptible of being al- 
ternately sublime, elegant and sim- 
pie. Proofs of these perfections are 
adduced in apt quotations from the 
best authors, To prevent the cor- 
ruption of the language, he recom- 
mends greater attention to the edu- 
cation of youth in this respect: 
good Anthologies, selections, and 
correct portable editions of the ver- 
nacular classics: a reformation of 
the stage: a proscription of the Bar- 
barisins adopted at the bar, and by 
the various embers of administra- 
tion, or persons connected with 
them: and particular care to stem 
the torrent of Germanisms and Gal- 
licisms, which areas contemptible 
as they are ridiculous, Good dic- 
tionaries and good collections of sy- 
novimes would be powerful auxili- 
aries, 

Mons, Malte-Brun is publishing 
an Abridgment of Universal Geogra- 
phy, or a description of all parts of 
the world, on a dew plan, agreeably 
to the great natural divisions of the 
globe. It is to be comprised in five 
thick volumes, large 8vo, with an 
Atlas of 24 maps in small folio. The 
first and secoud vols. and the Atlas, 
were published in November last. 
It will be, no doubt, an important 
work, though implicit confidence, we 
apprehend, must not be placed in the 
author. ‘The first volume is devoted 
to the history of geography ; and the 
second, to the mathematical, j)rysi- 
cal, and political departments of the 
science. ‘The first vol. is divided in- 
to 22 books. In the first, the author 
details his plan, In the second, he 


4 e ‘ te 
eiiters into the difficulties the science 
oflered at its commencement, and ex- 
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amines the geographical knowledge, 
of Moses and Homer. The third 
is occupied on the travels and know- 
ledge of Herodotus. In the fourth 
the Periplus of Hanno, and that of 
Scylax, and the works ascribed to 
Eudoxus, Aristotle, and some others 
previous to the expedition of Alex- 
ander, are analysed. He thinks, 
with Mannert, that the voyage of 
Hanno must be placed about the 
time of Herodotus. In the fifth, are 
enumerated the advantages that oc- 
curred to geography from the expe- 
dition of Alexander, the travels of 
Pytheas and Eudoxus, and the re- 
searches of Polybius and Possidonius : 
and it concludes with the opinions 
of various modern geographers con- 
cerning a point, on which the whole 
system of ancient geography hinges, 
This is, whether among the various 
measures of the earth, given by the 
ancients, some must be supposed to 
be erroneous, or whether the diller- 
ences are to be ascribed to the em- 
ploy of different stadia. Mons, Malte- 
Brun not only embraces the latter 
opinion, but admits all the varieties 
of the stadium pointed out by Gosse- 
lin. In books six and nine, are dis- 
cussed, the systems of Eratosthenes, 
Hipparchus, and Strabo. According 
toour author, the Thule of Pytheas 
was Jutland, part of which still bears 
the name of Thy, or Thyland, in 
the ancient Scandinavian, ‘Thiuland, 
Book ten begius the history of the 
geographical discoveries of the Ro- 
mans and their subjects, which are 
brought down to the year eighty, in 
book eleven, In the twelfth book, the 
knowledce, that Pliny and Tacitus had 
of the North of Europe, is examined. 
The thirteenth relates to the British 
isles, Spainand Gaul. Book fourteen 


is devoted to Marinus Tyrius, and a 
valuable elucidation of Ptolemy. In 
the fifteenth, which begins the geo- 
yraphy of the middle ages, a general 
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view of the migrations of the Dorthen 
nations, is given from the Vear 50, 
900. The sixteenth reviews the 
works that appeared on the sciegg 
of geography in its decline, fy, 
seventeenth is particularly interest 
as it treats of the voyages and dy 
coveries of the Normans and Scan, 
navians. The author is fully sats, 
fied, that America was known wt 
Norman navigators five centuries he 
fore the voyage of Columbus, 

an Icelander, sailing to Greenland jy 
quest of his father, was driven by, 
storm far to the south-west, where lk 
discovered Viniand. After his return, 
he again visited Vinland, in com 
with Lief, the son of Eric Raut, 
and wintered there. This must hare 
been about the latitude of 4°, as th 
sun was eight hours above the be 
rizon in the shortest days. They 
scem to have formed a permanent 
settlement there, as in 112+, a Bishop 
Eric went from Greenland to V inland 
for the purpose of converting bis 
countrymen, who were still pagans 
The remaining books continue th 
history of geography, through the 
middle ages down to the preset 
time. The maps exhibit the prim 
tive geography of the Greeks, & 
cording to Homer and Hesiod: the 
systems of Ptolemy, Strabo, and Em 
tosthenes: the world as known to the 
ancients, from a comparison of the 
systems of Danville and Gosselin: 
Europe befére’ the irruption, of the 
barbarians, or about the end of the 
fourth century: Europe after their 
irruption, or about the end of th 
fifth century: the geography of te 
middle ages, or of the ninth and 
tenth centuries; and the  prestit 
state of geography is eighteen maps 

A Life of Zwinglius, the Re form- 

er of Switzerland, by J. G. Hes 
has been published at Paris, in | 
8vo. ‘Ihe French reviewer cm 
mends the execution, but exewe 
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himself from taking any notice of the 
religious opinions of Zwinglius. 
This seems to indicate, that a free 
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discussion of religious topics is tender 
ground in France. 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 


FACTU! 


RES, &c. 


Collinge’s new patent Arle-trees and 
Boxes. The following are the pe- 
culiar properties of this Invention, 
tmz i 


GIMPLICITY in the mechanical 
construction; the most perfect 
security against a wheel coming off ; 
and extreme durability, from their 
hard, accurate, and highly-polished 
surfaces being constantly supplied 
with oil. 

By these means it may be pre- 
sumed that friction is nearly anuihi- 
lated; and those who have them in 
use assert their belief, that the draught 
is diminished one-fourth. 

When it is considered that common 
axle-treesare, in fact,conical wedges, 
instead of being cylinders, the  fric- 
tion must be always great, sometimes 
immense ; and the enormous expense 
in greasing and repairing them is a 
confirmation of the fact. 

As every axle-treé and box is 
made to distinct and standatd di- 
mensions for each denomination of 
carnages, the whecls of one may be 
applied to those of another, in any 
part of the kingdom. 


Any wheelwright can box wheels 
on this Construction ; and a common 
labourer put them on, or take them 
oll, in a few minutes. 

The Sudbury Coach, which sets 
out from Mr. Glover’s, the Green 
Dragon Inn, Bishop-gate-street, tra- 
Yelled ten thousand miles with once 
viling only; fromwhich performance 
BELPAST MAG, NO. XXXIX. 


alone an expense was saved of nearly 
one-half the price of these axle-trees, 
independent of the relief to the 
horses. 

The adoption of this invention to 
rail-road waggons, in particular, 
would produce an immense saving, 
as once oiling would serve them for 
half a year at least. 

As the establishment for manufac 
turing these axle-trees has been made 
upon a very large and expensive 
scale, and the profits required very 
moderate, they must be paid for on 
del:very. 

The great utility of the inventor’s 
former patent axle-trees, for gentle- 
men’s carriages, may be estinvated by 
the fact of there being upwards ot 
six thousand now in use, comprising 
those of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent; the Princess, and 
Princess Charlotte of Wales; the 
Dukes of York, Clarence. Kent, and 
Cumberland ; and the prineipal no- 
bility and geatry in the united king- 

dom. 

Made and soll only at the Manu- 
factory, Bridge-road, Lanvbeth, where 
axle-trees of every description are 
made, of the best materials, and su- 
perior workmanship, at the usual 
prices, 

“a 
Specification of the Patent granted to 

James Hall, of Walthamstow, in the 

County of Essex, Clerk; for a me- 

thod or process of manufacturing a 

material of Twigs or Branches of 

Bioom, Mallows, Rushes, and 
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other Shrubs or Plants of the like 
species, to be used in the stead of 
Flax or Hemp, and for the same 
purposes for which Flax and Hemp 
are now used, Dated Jaly 3, 1810. 


To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. Now know ye, that in 
compliance with the said proviso, I 
the said James Hall do hereby des- 
cribe and ascertain the nature of my 
said invention, and the manner in 
which the same is to be performed, 
as follows; that is to say: The twigs 
or shoots of broom, of the former 
vears growth, and the most vigorous, 
are always the best, are useful only 
for the flax of broom, they being 
surrounded by a double covering, the 
outer resembling scales, or the husks 
of wheat, rye, andthe like, and the 
inner a substance of the nature of 
flax. The shoots or twigs of broom 
that are more than a year old have 
alsutwo coverings, but the — scales 
are much thicker, and the flax is so 
intermixed with gum, oil, and other 
materials uf the kind, that.a.bark is 
formed in which the flax is so em- 
bodied that it refuses to be separated, 
The shoots or twigs may be collected 
or not immediately when cut; and if 
they lea month or two about the 
bushes from whence they have been 
cut, they will scarcely receive any 
injury. With regard to their roots 
and branches, they should as much 
as possibie be laid all one way, and-be 
tied up in parcels with bands of 
broom, inthe same way as is done 
with wheat, flax, hemp, &c. On 
being steeped three or four weeks, 
according to the heat of the season, 
in stagnant water, or boiled an hour 
or two in water, the flax comes easily 
from the shoots or twigs, and, where 
there is not machinery for the pur- 
ose, may be peeled or stripped off 
by childien, or others, at any time 
when not quite dry, in the same way 
as hemp is peeled from the stalks, 
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The shoots or twigs may be cut dow, 
any time from the latter end of 
tember, when the growth ceases, qi 
April or May, that a new set of shooy 
are forming ; but unless the process i 
carried on by boiling the broom, the 
best season for steeping the twigs 
shoots, as also for preparing the flax 
for the manufacturer, is during warm 
weather, as the hands are often we 
during the process, which is uw. 
pleasant, and by no means whole. 
some, either for old or young during 
cold weather. If water cannot be 
conveniently had for steeping them, 
the twigs or shoots, as already neti: 
ced, do not lose any of their value, 
though kept for years, if kept dry, 
These, on being spread out to the 
dew or rain, or any wet, and ther 
heaped together, soon begin to fe 
ment or heat; and after this heating 
or fermentation commences, which 
must not be permitted to proceed 
too far, for fear of rotting it, the flas 
comes easily from the twigs 
shoots, in the same way as if it had 
been steeped in water. — If th 
twigs or shoots are suffered 1 
ferment or heat too much, the flas 
being thereby damaged, breaks 10 
stripping off; but if they are not fer 
mented enough, the flax adheres, 
and does not come easily from th 
twigs. The same is the casé 
they are steépéd or boiled in water; 
if too little done, the flax does 
come olf easily, buat breaks; if to 
much, it does the. same; «but 
breaking arises from the flax De 
hurt by over-much boiling or see? 
ing ; those, therefore, who are e 
ployed in this business have only ¥ 
take a twig or stalk out now abd 
then, and see when the whole * 
ready, by trying a few individe! 
shoots. Where broom has 
steeped, the water becomes 
foetid, ‘br'stinking, and of a 
colour, and it acquires such 
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makes cattle dislike to drink it; but 
neither the taste nor the smell is so 
disagreeable as that produced by 
ax orhemp. Broom swims when 
first put into the water, but soon be- 
‘ns to sink, aud to have a peculiar, 
though not an unwholesome smell: 
thissmell gradually disappears both 
from the Sax and the twigs denuded 
of the flix as they become more 
dry. When the flax is stripped 
from the twigs or shoots it appears 
dark, gummy, and seemingly of no 
use; but on being washed well in 
cold water, then rubbed and shaken, 
which may be done by machinery or 
hand-labour, the flax begins to ap- 
pear, becoming more and more 
srovg,and pleasing to the eye, as it 
dries, and is cleared of the scales or 
chaffby being rubbed and shaken, 
ifthe broom-tlax is to be hackled, 
which in general should be left to 
the manufacturer, the hackle, par- 
ticularly the first one, should be like 


acomb, having only one row of 


teeth, as from its nature and the 
fibres of which it consists not proceed- 
wg in straight lines but from a va 
nety of smaller, branching out from 
the main stem or shoot, broom: flax 
does not bear the hackle well, either 
wetordry. On being simply wash- 
td, rabbed or shaken well, brvuom- 
fax becomes an object of much im- 
portauce toa variety of people, as 
well as to the paper manufacturer, 
tbe manufacturer of patent floor- 
cloth, also the manufacturer of rugs, 
fanpets, and other useful purpuses, 

@ shoots or twigs of broom, on 
being Cleared of the flax, boiled 
given time, or steeped in boiling 
Water, become tough, and beautifully 
white, and admirably calculated for 
tg converted, under the name of 
Genesta-wood, the generic term for 
— of all kinds, into carpet 
fooms, brushes for furniture, cloths, 
green cloths, aud rincers for cooks, 
“arwomen, and thelike, at the game 
Mimé into various useful purposes, 
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where things are dusty in the dress- 
ing room, coach-house, &c. as well as 
for certain parts of all kinds of 
wicker-work. In procuring the flax 
of rushes, which so far as is yet dis- 
covered, is nol an easy tmatter, the 
rushes are to be exposed for months 
in water; on other accasions they 
are either to be buried in a stable 
dunghill, and heaped together, to 
heat or ferment, or to be plunged in- 
tv some cheap chemical menstruum 
or liquid, so as to separate the flax, of 
which all kinds of them contain a 
considerable quantity, from the green 
outer coat, to which it adheres very 
tenaciously. 

When a material for certain kinds 
of paper is the object in view, the 
rushes are to be beat to a pulp by a 
mill, or otherwise, in water, either hot 
or cold, as convenient, and then sent 
through a search, or searches, as oc- 
casion may require, for the sake of 
the fibres and tlaxen materials that 
do not pass through the searches. 

In procuring the flax or fibres of 
mallows, particularly the Malva Sil- 
vestris, which grows in abundance in 
many partsof Britain and Ireland, 
and even in the immediate vicinity 
of London, without being thought 
worth cutting down, the mallows and 
plants of that nature are to be steep- 
edthree or four weeks in water, or 
more if necessary, or to be put into a 
heap to ferment, and then to be de- 
nuded of the flax or fibres by strip- 
ping or peeling them off, which is an 
extremely easy matter, as these are 
beautifully white, resembling camel’s 
hair in many particulars. After 
being stripped off, they require only 
to be washed, either in cold or warm 
water, shaken and hackled a little, 
which may be done either wet or 
dry, previous to their being seut oif 
to the manufacturer of shawjs, fancy 
vests, and fabricks of that ones: for 
which they seam admirabiy calcu- 
lated, 
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HAT are we to understand by 

a Legislative Union? What 
can possibly be meant but AN UNITY 
op LEGISLATION? That is to say, 
there is not to be one law for one 
portion of the empire, and a rule of 
totally a different kind and nature 
for another portion, not a Janus con- 
stitution, not a double-faced govern- 
ment, Not a pet law for three- 
fourths of the empire, and a partial, 
or more properly a penal Jaw for the 
remaining quarter. This is a strange 
wort of Legislative Union. We are 
sail to be a people prone to bulls 
and blunders; but really such a po- 
litical golecism as this harmonious 
discord, this order of confusion, this 
repulsive consolidatidn, this anar- 
chic conciliation, was never before 
heard of. It is so legal, yet so lu- 
dicrvus, that the professional man 
May sinile at it in his sleeve, while 
the aggr eved part of the people 


Weep at it, in their hearts, 
We would even venture to assert, 
that an acquaintance with the first 


principles or rudiments of grammar, 
might have, in the present case, cor- 
rected the illiberal and illiterate po- 
litician. First principles are near- 
ly the same in letters, and in liber- 
ty, in the construction of words in 
speech, and the right ordering of 
men in society. What indeed forms 
the syntax otf society? Its parts are 
two—concord, and government. 
There is such a necessary connexion 
between these parts, that he who is 
master of the first, cannot be ignorant 
of the second, But how there can 
be just government without any re- 
gard to concord; how there can be 
unity of legislation, and at the same 
time a vindictive spirit and system 
of exclusion; how there can os le- 
gislative union, and at the same 
time a perpetual political distine- 
tion, comprizing a perpetual persunal 
disqualification; how there can be 
conciliation and compact,’ with con- 
stant exasperation and  recrimina- 
tion, we must leave to those who 
seem to know as little of the gram- 
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mar of the English language, as of 
the Genius of the English constitu- 
tion. That grammar, simple and 
natural in itself, bas heen defaced 
by apparent or figurative construc- 
tion; and shat constitution bas been 
Jaistered over by the finesse of po- 
iticians, and the fictions of lawyers, 
like some noble sculpture of anti- 
guity, under a thick cvating of 
paint. 

The truth appears to be, that as 
long a8 THE CATHOLIC QUESTION will 
continue to occupy the cabinet, and 
involve the counsels of government, 
in a constant puzzle and perplexity, 
so long the constitution itself, due 
ring all this period of struggle be- 
tween right and expediency, prin- 
ciple and passion, must lose much 
of its real nature, and all its good 
nuture. From being of secondary 
and minor importance, the subject 
of Catholic emancipation has been 
gradually amplifying into a magni- 
tude, no longer ‘of safe procrasti- 
nation, and an easy sine die adjourn- 
ment. The ministers in’ council 
may revert to the order, or rather, 
what may be termed, the disorder 
of the day, the standing political 
embarrassment, and we dare to say, 
that. on breaking up the council, 
several have retived, muttering in 
moody discontent, “ When shail we 
have done with this cursed Catholic 
question?’”’ In this state of mind, 
of corrosive vexation, are these 
statesmen to administer the British 
constitution to the good people of 
these kingdoms, while these same 
ministers, are, at the same time, 
seeking for every resource to per- 
petuate the war, 

The constitution cannot be seen 
under.its natural aspect, while this 
question so deranges the judgment, 
and bewilders the imagination, and 
sours the tempers of those who are 
called into administration. Never 


will the benign and blessed consti- 
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tution be felt, while the 

asked is not, whether is this my 
Jit for his office, but is this man prede 
termined on this phrticular topic # 
Has he pledged himseli’ never to a 
mit the Catholics of Ireland inwy 
intercommunion of  parliamen 
privilege, and thus qualified bi 

as Premier, by turning the const 
tution into @ corporation, from the 
franchises of which one fifth of th 
whole population of the empire is 
g¢xcluded, although at the saine time 
connected by a legislative and ip 
Corporativeunion? TheCatholic que 
tion has, therefore, disturbed, aud, 
until it be settled, will continue t 
disturb, and, if we may use the 
term, to pervert the British constite- 
tion, both in its spirit and io its 
practice. It fills the heads and 
hearts of the functionaries of goverts 
meut with a factionary sentiment 
imstead of a tutelary one, with feeb 
ings vindictive, rather than protec 
tive, with pains and penalties, 
ther than benefits and blessings. 


* Et rs n’avons du ciel imité que la fow 
io . 


Thus the character of the consti 
tution zse/f seems to change and de 
teriorate with the character of the 
administrators. It becomes the “Ji 
piter tonans,” jealous and irascible; 
not the good and gracious Deity, 
“summa placidum caput extulen 
unda”—* colleciasque tugans aubes, 
solemque reducens.” It is disliked 
abroad. It is depreciated at home. 
Uhe petted and privileged portion of 
the people catch the resemblance 
grew capricious and tyrannical 
usurp over tle rights of other a 
tions, and insult an humiliated por 
tion in itsown. Jusrice, is no longet 
the consolidation of the state, al 
they find at length, “that leaguesal 
fyrmed by nations against an UsiP 
ing people, as naturally, as aem 
the inhabitants of a country 
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an usurping individual.” Justice 
is no longer the consolidation of the 
state; and they look on with indif- 
ference while partial lawsare promul- 
ted against their fellow subjects, 
and the Bill of Rights is suffered to 
sneak in, by way of fruitless provi- 
sion, in a penal act of Parliament, 
ibitory of the first right of suf- 
awe nature. ‘ 

We are, therefore, inclined to be- 
lieve that until the Catholic ques- 
tion rests inthe peace of accomplish- 
ment, not merely the existing admi- 
nistration, but the constitution it- 
self; not merely the constitution it- 
self, bat the good tame of the Eng- 
lish people will suffer incalculable 
and irreparable injury. The man- 
ners of a people are formed on the 
model of their laws. If the latter 
be ferocious, and sanguinary, the 
character of the people will gradual- 
ly assume the samie complexion. 
The American war, we think, con- 
tributed in no small deyree, to in- 
jure the character of the British na- 
tion. The succession of vindictive 
acts at that time promulgated, ob- 
scared, at once, their true greatness 
aud the glory of their constitution. 
It was a war which contaminated 
the people of England, and prosti- 
luied thepen of Dr. Johnson. The 
first lost their principles in the sug- 
gestions of self-interest, and the |at- 
ter disingeauously entitled his pam- 
phiet, “ Taxation no Tyranny,” 
which was trne, when he ought to 
have said, “ Taxation, without re- 
Presentation, a great Tyranny ;” and 
all America would then have been 
satisfied. The character which Ame- 
rea contributed to degrade, let 
Britain beware, lest her behaviour 
0 Ireland may ‘utterly destroy. 

re is an acceleration in the down- 
ward character of a public, as well 


% fan individual, and a nation, as 
- a a single person, may sit 
Wh infamous and contezited. 
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Britons ought to thank the Catho- 
lics of Ireland for having interpree 
ted the letter of the law, in the ‘spi- 
rit of the constitution. They ought 
to recognize the co-heirs of Magna 
Charta, and the brothers of the Bill 
of Rights, whether in the forests of 
America, or in the bogs of Ireland: 
They oughttojomintheprotest against 
the perpetuation of rigorous laws, 
made on patticolar emergencies, 
and enacted on the spur of the occa- 
sion, laws made under the influence 
of passion, or of arbitrary principle, 
replete with the characteristic spleen 
and petulance of an individual, not 
the sober and well-weighed result of 
an impartial consideration of the 
whole case, in all its bearings, and 
with all its consequences, It is 
ayainst thus entailing upon the state 
a real and permanent evil, to get 
rid of a temporary inconvenience, 
that every true Briton ought to pro- 
test. Ifour common rights and li- 
berties remain thus long in a state of 
suspension, is there not evident dan- 
ger of their being hanged outright? 
The convention act has for eighteen 

ears overshadowed the constitution 
in this Island; and thus it- is, ‘that 
our dearest privileges will be set 
aside once for a time, and again for 
atime, and then forever. A dicta- 
tor was appointed seldom, and on 
the pressure of immediate necessity, 
which quickly passed away. Bat 
a perpetual dictator was tyranny 
complete aud irreversible Thecon- 
stitution, if it means any thing, 
means something stable and settled, 
but now the'constitution is occasion- 
al, and the rigorous law perpetual, 
long after the exigence has passed 
away, which was supposed to create 
its necessity. 

The couvention act ‘was thus sup- 
posed, and by the Law officers of the 
crown declared to be levelled only 
against an imaginary congress to be 
hetdat Athlone. ‘For myself,” said 
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the Attorney General, “Ideciare, and 
I believe, | may for every one con- 
cerned in the Bill, that such an idea 
never entered into their minds, to al- 
lude to the Catholic convention.’’ 
« Suppose,” said Lor! Clare, “the coun- 
ty of Dub‘ia, forinstance, iawfuily as- 
sembied, this act does not prevent a 
few persous reuring from the rest to 
draw up a petition for the rest, and 
if the rest approve, and sign that pe- 
tition, it does not prevent them from 
ollering it to any branch of the Legis- 
lature.” Such was then the minis- 
terial interpretation, but what is 
it now, since they have gotten an en- 
actment of the Law? The truth 
was, a spectre at Athlone was sum- 
moned up to terrify into a Law dis- 
pensing with the constitution, and 
prohibitory of all popular assemblies. 
That was the pretext, this was the 
real purpose. The history of that 
time will give a view instructive to 
Posterity, of the various Pretexts 
which were then invented to impose 
upon credulity and alarm, and to 
give a plausible ground for the en- 
actment of a series of severe laws 
tliat followed one another, and flash- 
ed upon the people in rapid succes- 
sion, ‘These laws were themselves to 
serve as Pretexts for the grand and 
ultimate puKPoss, that purpose which 
Jay, ke the head of the serpent, in 
the centre of numerous folds, and 
wiles inextricable by an inexperien- 
ced, and, if we may say so,a shallow 
people. It will be shown, alas too 
late jor any service to ourselves, that 
ajl these laws were to form a body of 
evidence, for the grand purpose, viz. 
to manifestthe absolute necessity of 
an uNIoN, and to prove to the satis- 
faction of the credulous country 
gentiemen, the great advantage of 
surrendering on the spur of the oc- 
casion, the Independence of their 
native land—for ever. 

Under such circumstances, the 
Catholics of this country, bave done 
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weil. In the ship-wreck of j 
dence, they have clung to the haa 
plank of the constitution, Why 
they compare the temper of ty 
country to what it was, even $0 she 
away back as the vear 1792, the 
may felicitate themselves on 
progress of their cause. It was, 
that year, resolved at a meeting @ 
Freeholders in a certain country (w 
will nothelp by naming it, to Unn 
mit its disgrace) with not more the 
three dissentients. ‘* That it woul 
be at any time, and under any circum 
stances, highly inexpedient, and day. 
gerous to the Constitution in Church 
and State, that the Roman Catholig 
should be admitted to the Elective Fray 
chise.” The Catholics have gottes 
the Elective Franchise, and as new 
as, tien, they were to that privilege, 
are they, now, to an adequate shar 
of representation in Parliament, 
They have, since the year 17% 
gained many friends among the Pr 
testants of [reland, and the adver 
saries of their emancipation mainte 
that silence which may. be fairly it 
terpreted as acquiescence. We are 
to judge of the country at large, as of 
the last Catholic , meeting ia th 
county. Many Protestants attend 
ed the latter who gave their tv 
consent to the business of the day, 
for no one can suppose they camel 
such a meeting from any motive « 
mere curiosity. And so it is wi 
the People of Ireland at large. 
Grand Jury resglutions. No Corp 
ration assertions of Ascendant: 
No Lives and Fortunes staked up 
the question, | 
Such is the fruit of resolute and a 
tive perseverance, nota lazy, 
ing long suffering, and passivem 
under oppression, which prom 
and almost justifies its continuam® 
There is a perseverance, if it cap be 
called'so, that acts by fits anos 
an intermittent perseverance whict 
will never attain its end. if te 
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ics ever allow their. cause to 
pony of the public mind, it will 
be lost perhaps for ever. — Let them 
keep up their attempts 10 constant 
succession, as the centinual drop of 
watermakes a hollow even in the stone. 
The tide of the times is in their fa- 
your. “1 shallcome in,” said the 
ent and politic Dr. Paley, “ with 
the next wave, and that will be a 
larger.” It is thus that a justand 
patriotic question comes forward in a 
succession of waves, and the _ last 
still larger than the former. Aad it 
is true that the accession of such 
men as Dr. Paley, is what amplifies 
the wave, and gives it, at length, ir- 
resistible momentum. But what 
would have become of the Catholic 
Cause, or what must be the fate of 
any great patriotic object, if the great 
literary men of the day, say with the 
sagacious Paley, “1 shall come in 
with the next wave, and then, he 
whispers to himself, there is no fear 
of my being stranded!” O if the 
Catholic cause had from the first to 
look for support to men of profession, 
sod literary honours, or to Lawyers 
looking at and looking tor the bench ; 
or to Divines looking during the day 
aod during the night, for a Bishopric ; 
or to Fellows of a college looking for 
aProvostship; or to Country gentlemen 
looking fora title; or to a Clergy 
looking for an increase of the king’s 
bounty, (in polite literature) the 
“Regium Donum,” or to the heads 
mpeitanentary parties, or to their 
#;—O if the Catholic cause had 
waited for these great men, who are 
how wisely waiting “for the next 
ware,” it would have waited 
long, and very unprofitably. It was 
the number of little men which 
omed the great wave, by their junc- 
Mion, their zeal, and their activity, 
wat the men of large promise, and 
expectation, 
hea men of flashy dress are pre- 
to Bonaparte, he fits been 
MELPAST MAG, NO. XXXIM, 
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said to put sometimes a prompt and 
puzzling question—Qu’ a til fait ? 
What has he done? This certainly 
is a home question to the majority of 
a Court Levee. In the Catholic 
cause, that is to say, the cause, as 
now it may be called, of the whole 
country, we know not of any indi- 
vidual, who could answer a question 
of that sort, with such alacrity, and 
honest confidence without the smallest 
presumption, as Joun Kegoou, esq, 
What has this man done? He took 
upthe cause of the Catholics when 
in its most desolate and destitute 
state, nor quitted é until the powers 
of nature were quitting him. He 
took up their cause, when it was in a 
condition such as it had been at the 
time in which the Catholic confede- 
rates exclaimed, “ We take God to 
witness that there are no limits set to 
the scorn and infamy that are cast 
upon us, and we will be in the esteem 
of loyal subjects, or die to a man.” 
He took up the cause of his suffering 
countrymen, when not even hope 
was to be found at the bottom of their 
bitter cup, when the Catholics were 
not even permitted to insert a little 
clause in their address to the Lord 
Lieutenant at Cork, expressive of a 
hope of some future redress of their 
multiplied grievances. In this state, 
of oppression on the oue part, and 
of apathy on the other, he roused 
the Catholics to a sense of their situ- 
ation, He drew around him, by the 
magnetism of a povrejal mind, the 
concurrence, and combination of the 
most enlightened, though not the 
most elevated, part of that communi- 
ty. He brokethe thraldom in which 
that community bad been long held 
by its own aristocracy, respectable 
in their personal capacities, but in 
their public characters, miserably 
obsequivus, and be laid the founda- 
tion of a good understanding between 
the Catholic, and Protestant, and 
Presbyterian, on the best interests of 
rt 
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theircommon country. It was this 
man who made “the first wave,” 
which was the cause of all successive 
ones, and when Plenary Emancipa- 
tion is, as it were, launched on the 
full tide of the times, under the aus- 
pices ofthe Prince Regent, and with 
the concurrence of a convinced Par- 
liament, and the acclamations of an 
united Enipire, let not the merits of 
this individual be forgotten, but let 
Time hand the name to History with 
gratitude and respect. 

Catholic meetings have now taken 
place in every one of the thirty-two 
counties of Ireland, with the concur- 
rence of a very latge portion of what 
has been selfishly called the Protes- 
tant Interest, asifthere never was to 
be a sdcial community upon Irish 
ground, And we have now to no- 
tice the first meeting of the New GE- 
NERAL COMMITTEE OF THE CATHOLICS 
OF IRELAND, beld on the 19th instant, 
in which a draft of their petition 
was read and recommended to the 
adoption of the ‘respective counties, 
cities, towns, and parishes. In look- 
ing at the account of this meeting, 
we should at first sight be almost 
temptéd to think that there was a 
sortof latent understanding with the 
Castle in the business, the interrup- 
tion given was so trifling, and even 
farcical.” It resembled the play that 
the children call “hide and go seek,” 
or “I spy;” and it seems to prove 
that the administration of the day has 
not yet fixed upon any plan, but are 
pendulating between coercion and 
conciliation. It is now, ifever, that 
the Catholics ought to be watchful 
oftheir measnres, and of théir men. 

On the whole, we think there is 
great reason to hope that the petition 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
the Legislature, will be attended 
withsuccess. May the sentiments 
expressed by a Catholic Chancellor 
of France (De I’Hopital) outweigh 
the opinion of an Irish Chancellor, 
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and have their due influence on th 
minds of every member of Pay 
ment. 

“Lobjet de vos deliberation 
doit rouler sur ce point uni 
Est il avantageux au royau me 
les circonstances presentes, de 
tre, ou de defendre les assembling 
des calvinistes? Pour decider, j 
n’est pas necessaire de deliberer gy 
le fond de la religion. Supposgst 
meme, celle des calvinistes mauvais, 
est ce une raison de proscrite cen 
quien font profession? ne peut m 
etre bon sujet du Roi, sans ete 

atholique,et meme Chretien? Nala 
donc pas fatiguer achercher laquelle 
des deux religions est la meilleur, 
Nous SOMMES ICI NON POUR ETABLU 
LA FOI, MAIS POUR REGLERL’ ETAT.” 

For ever consecrated be the me 
mory of the Sage |’ Hopital! A Chan 
cellorof Ireland, inthe first reading of 
the Convention act, made the penalty 
for being delegated by such assem 
blies, transportation for seven yean, 
but graciously condescended to sub 
stitute the penalty “of a bigh mir 
demeanour.”” We have observed 
somewhat of the same vigorous a 
ministration, lately displayed in the 
Island of Jamaica. Among the las 
lately passed is one “ to 
Preaching and Teaching by perso 
hot duly qualified, and to restra 
mecetingsof a dangerous nature ® 
pretence af attending such 
and teaching.” ‘The penalues ® 
this West Indian convention ®% 
are, for the first offence, considerable 
fine, for the second, impriso 
and with regard to ‘slaves, pu 
flogging, ta 42 extent of thirty-nit 
lashes! Is there not reason tt 
lieve that the promulgation ay 

rinciples, and equalizing spit 
Chtintanity is a sabjege of serious a 
prefiidion to the Planter re 
cy? ‘The spirit of that gospel 
seasibtes the T rant, and eleva 
Slave. He who preaches iy, is 
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bably deemed a Jacobinical sower of 
sedition, and instigator of rebellion. 
« Under the pretence of being a Preach- 
er and Tercher, he means to make 
an insurrection among our slaves, and 
the law must punish for acting under 
" what we chuse to call this pretence.” 
Merciful God, what deeds may be 
committed by thus ascribing motives 
tothose whom we wish to treat as 
quemies ; and have under our power! 

Under the pretence that they were 
planning, or that they would plan ree 
bellion in his absence on an expedi- 
tion to Mecca, the Pacha of Egypt 
introduced five or six hundred Mame- 
jukes between the outer and inner 
walls of the Castle of Cairo, and while 
they rude in peaceful procession, to 
do honour to himself and his son, and 
had:just come into a situation where 
cowardice was sheltered, and courage 
wasunavailing, he ordered the Turkish 
oem to begin the fire, and the un- 

ppy Mamelukes were massacred 
to a man. 

Whilethe Catholic inhabitants of 
Ireland are acting with zeal and per- 
severance in the cause of emancipa- 
tiod, itis to be Jamented that a quiet- 
ism, approaching to apathy, charac- 
teriges the rest of the lrish communi- 
ty. The Catholic cause may be 
thought to acquire energy by its 
concentration. The nearer a public 
approaches to a selfish question, the 
greater interest and activity will it 
excite; and however large the portion, 
the Catholic subject is peculiarly im- 
teresting only to'a part of the people, 

Protestants have only been ac- 
vessary, and as adjectives in this 
business, yet, in truth, they are equa)- 
ly included in the purview of these 
laws, prohibitory, as they are, of the 
common benefits of the Constitution. 

Protestants (under which term 
We always mean to include the Prese 

fs) are as substantially ag- 
» and they are equally called 
pon as then and citizens to protest 
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against the occasionality of the Con- 
stitution, and the perpetuity of laws, 
penal in their nature, and indiscrimi- 
nate in their application. The Pro- 
testants helped to make the Catholics 
shake off their torpor and long oblivi- 
on. It would be well if the Protes- 
tant spirit were now, in return, ex- 
cited by the energy and union of 
their Catholic countrymen.  Peti- 
tions declaratory of their Constitution- 
alrights, ought at this moment to re- 
verberate from the Protestant part of 
the community, not merely in cor- 
respondence with the Catholic, but 
to assert and vindicate the common 
constitutional right, 

Let meetings be called of towns, 
and counties, to prepare Petitions to 
Parliament for the repeal of any act 
or acts which, in any manner, tend 
to prevent or impede the people of 
Ireland, or any part or description of 
them, from exercising either person- 
ally, or by delegation, their inesti- 
mable right of petitioning the king, 
er either House of Parliament, ac- 
knowledged and confirmed to them by 
the Bill of Rights ; and for obtaining 
such a Reform in the Representatiun 
of the People in the Commons House 
of Parliament, as shall secure the 
People of this country from any fa- 
ture infringement on this second 
Great Charter of our Liberties, 

It has not been our practice to 
give an extended article under the 
head of Public Occurrences, al- 
though it is so easy to form selec- 
tions from the papers of the day, 
but it was judged better not to fill 
our pages with materials to which 
our readers had previously access, 
but to confine the relation of occur. 
rences mostly to such articles as do 
not find their way into our Irish 
prints. Inthe present nuniber, we 
give among the occurrences some 
highly interesting proceedings of 
the Electors of Southwark, of the 
Essex Club, and of the inhabitants 
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of Winchester, the two former sup- 
porting the propriety of returning 
members to parliament fiee of ex- 
pense, and the latter vindicating 
themselves from the attempt to make 
thgir corporation the heir-loom of 
a family, who with an effrontery too 
common, sought to prescribe in 
what manner their votes should be 
disposed of, 

The freedom of election is a most 
material branch of Parliamentary 
reform. In vain the rotten boroughs 
may be lopped off, if the counties 
and large towns are not set free 
from the shackles imposed by the 
aristocracy, and the influence of 
goverument, operating directly thro’ 
the places and pensions, which are in 
their power to bestow, and indirectly 
thro’ the aristocracy, who too often 
disgrace themselves by becoming 
paupers, and dependents of a higher 
order, obsequiously servile to the mi- 
nister, who, for the day, rules the 
distribution of the public spoil. By 
an accidental effect, arising from the 
Union, the smailer boroughs in Ire- 
land have been disfranchised, and 
yet the freedom of election is not 
restored. Hence we may evidently 
perceive, that a reform which only 
took away the decayed and close 
boroughs, would materially fail of 
gratifying the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the people. The remedies 
must go deeper. The people must 
be aroused to a sense of their duty, 
and of the dignity, which peculiarly 
belongs to an honest discharge of 
the electoral duty, Members should 
be returned free of expense, that as 
they did not buy their seats, they 
should have no pretext for selling 
their votes, but consider themselves 
treely returned, and holding their 
seats merely as trustees on behalf of 
their constituents, for the benefit of 
the community at large. In the 


present system, needy adventurers 
may start for the representation of 
a county, and if they can for a time 
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raise funds sufficient to debauch ty 
electors, may calculate on 

turns to be made by the saleof, 
vote, which is well known to bey 
all times a marketable c 
with the ministry. Men of mod 
rate fortunes, but of honest pring. 
ples, are deterred from encounter 
the expenses of a contested election; 
they hesitate to injure their familie 
by a heavy expense, while their ho 
nesty forbidsthem from basely 

ing their trust. An elector conscioy 
of his dignity, would spuro at be 
ving his expenses going to the 
place of election defrayed by a» 
other. Few but could afford to bew 
his own charges, if he considered 
the aflair of giving his vote, as his 
own proper business. According 
the present system, he feels himself 
little interested, he goes on his land 
lord’s business, not his own, and 
throughout the tenor of his politica 
life, he submits to the degradation 
of character attendant on_ his situ 
tion. He too seldom views himself 
in any other light than as the com 
venient toul of his landlord’s amb 
tion or iaterest, and conforms to th 
degrading brand of belonging to bis 
flock, to be driven to an ~~ 
without any wish of bis own, 
meanly estimates himself 





As cujum pecus, whose vile herd he'll be" 


Reform, to be radical and ellee- 
tual, must attack the most prevailing 
errors of the system, and the 
ence of landlords is at present om 
af the most prominent, 

Let the reform proceed on practe 
cal, not on theoretical principles 
Hlere at the very outset, let a spe 
remedy be applied to the prevailing 
evil, 
the influence of landlords, by allo 
ing them to give their votes by ballot, 
and permitting the poll to be taken 
in distrigts, to avoid expense.” 
large the number of voters, by # 
mitting to all house-keepers who at 
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rs, the right of voting equal- 

ee eee ta fag 4 what 13s called 
‘eehold property. Make elections, 
biennial, or at most triennial. By 
such measures, the freedom of elec- 
tions would be secured. — Few would 
‘bay, when it would be difficult to as- 
certain whether they receive what 
they bought, and by increasing the 
number, it would lessen the wages of 
venality to each individual elector, 
and render it more, difficult for 
the candidate to purchase 80 
many, While the short duration 
of parliament would make the pur- 
chase still less valuable to the man 
who would seek a seat in parliament, 
either by direct bribery, or the no 
jess dishonourable means of aristo- 
cratic influence. The House of 
Commons ought to de the real repre- 
sentatives of the people. We ought 
no longer to hear that the Marquis of 
Hertford, and Earl O'Neil have co- 
alesced, and are sufficiently strong to 
rule the representation of the county 
of Antrim, nor ought the people to 
feel an interest, which rough-rider 
should succeed best in ruling the 
county of Down, The people, and 
the people only have an interest in 
elections, regardless of all degrading, 
aad unconstitutional claims set up by 
the rival houses of Hill or Stewart. 
Inthe meantime, while corruption 
reigns trumphant, reformers are ex- 
a the shafts of obloquy, but 
appily, if they give no cause, these 
arrows rebound on their adversaries, 
Aswindler in London, on his trial 
lately, for obtaining money under 
false pretences as a mendicant, quite 
i character attacked Major Cart- 
wright, who appeared asan evidence, 
ad abused him as a retormer. The 
Major consistently opposes and ex- 
poses not only the fraudulent mendi- 
fant, butalso the no less villainous 

of the peculators in ruffles. 

ASa prominent feature in modern 
We cannot forbear to cen- 
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sure the accounts of the late battle 
between Crib and Molyneaux, so 
copiously detailed in the public 
prints. The patrician support afford- 
ed, is a disgrace ihe civilization of 
Britain, 

The Catholic meeting for the 
county of Antrim was held in Belfast 
on the /0th inst. and was numerously 
attended. <A full and accurate 
account of the proceedings is 
placed among the public occur- 
rences in this number. It may be 
seen that attempts were made to 
plead the causes of civil and religious 
liberty, on broad, comprehensive 
principles, and to introduce the sub- 
jects of parliamentary reform and 
complete liberty of conscience. In 
accurately delineating the character 
of this meeting, it is necessary to at- 
tend to the different component parts 
of which it consisted. ‘The Catholic 
feeling was good, and the speech of 
Mark Devlin did great credit to his 
head, and to his heart, A speech 
more appropriately fitted for the oc- 
casion, at once conciliatory and rous- 
ing to-a true sense of patriotism, and 
of right feeling inthe present crisis, 
has seldom been delivered. During 
the delivery ufit,and while the cause 
of civil and religious liberty was 
pleaded, a generous enthusiasm per- 
vaded the bulk of the meeting, and 
the people in the middle classes of 
society, who composed the majority 
of the assembly, manifested by their 
plaudits and countenances, on which 
side their feelings were engaged. 
But on the part of that portion of so- 
ciety, which may be styled the com- 
mercial aristocracy, more animation 
would have been desirable. Some 
of them gave their attendance, but 
for want of making a marked ex- 
pression of theirsentiments, left it in 

doubt, whether they were actuated in 
their attendance by curiosily, or a 
decided disposition to support une- 
quivocally the cause of liberality, 
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They gave nocountenance to a reso- 
lution in favour of universal liberty 
of conscience, which was introduced 
to put to the test their liberality; 
they stood aloof under the cold pre- 
text that such a resolution might in- 
terfere too much with the other busi- 
ness of the meeting ; but it suits with 
the character of some men, to like no 
plan which they do not happen to be 
the first to suggest. [1 is only justice 
to add that the Catholics who 
were consulted, unequivocally de- 
clared their hearty concurrence 
in the resolution, if it had been 
supported by the Protestant part of 
the assembly. On a fair review of 
the result of the meeting, a paintul 
suggestion occurs, that in some 
classes, the slumbering spirit of patri- 
otism is not yet awakened. Letit be 
remembered that in the large town 
of Belfast, once so famous for its pub- 
lic spirit, and still retaining in public 
estimation a high character, founded 
on arecollection of better days, and 
possessing so many capable, if they 
had been willing of expressing pub- 
licly their sentiments, only one of its 
inhabitants on the part of the Protes- 
tants ventured to raise the accents of 
true patriotism, and genuine public 
spirit, in favour of parliamentary re- 
form. With others, the ice-bound 
apathy remained unthawed. Half 
measures and temporizing expedients 
remain the orderofthe day. Surely 
Belfast stands greatiy in need of 
some pati jotic spirited leaders to step 
forward to assist in embodying the 
floating, unconnected mass of right 
feeling, which is now scattered, and 
suffering for want of proper direction, 
in its extensive population, 

Although the times cannet be 
considered as favourable to the cause 
of complete liberty of conscience, 
yet honourable exceptions exist. 
Far! Stanhope is an intrepid cham- 
pion in this cause. In a letter writ- 
ten lately, in answer to a request 
that he would present a petiuion to 
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the House of Lords on some subjec 
of relief, he replies, « I wil] readily 
presentthe petition to the Hous y 
Lords, on the subjects mentioned 
There is no degree of relief whic, 
any non-conformists are, or can be 
justly entitled to, that J shall ny 
at all times, be desirous to obtain fe 
them, But it may be matter q 
doubt, whether the two Points spe. 
cified, should be the subject of as. 
parate bill, or whether they should 
be included in that bill of relief, of 
which I last session gave notice, 
that it was my intention to introduce 
next year. In order to obtain sue 
cess, the precise mode of proceed. 
ing will depend upon the circum 
stances of the times.” 

It is to be regretted, that public 
spirit, that virtue which dares tobe 
honest in the worst of times, is ats 
very low an ebb in the various parts 
of the empire. For the decay ot this 
ennobling virtue is in every part ap- 
parent, Men may cover their terg- 
versation under the most plausible 
pretexts, they may descant loudly on 
the mistakes made by the Frenci 
in the cause of liberty, dwelling oa 
the dark side, and acknowledged 
errors of this astonishing agd st- 
pendous event, they may boast of 
themselves being bettered by the 
correction of the iron-hand of power, 
and they may say, Fort George wasa 
useful school. Such are dupes t 
their false reasoning: “ though the 
head may be still flourishing, the 
heart decays,” | « 

It has been our aim to rouse the 
slumbering, and in some cases 
most extinct spirit of liberty; 
such will be our aim, so long 4 
share of public favour is liberally 
granted as to induce us to beliert 
that we continue to receive thesepp™ 
of the sound part of the community. 


« To virtue only, and her friends a frien 
The world beside may murmur oF cuter 
mend,” 
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{f the people do not support us, 
we may cease from the labour of 
wiling in vain, but we trust our love 
of freedom will remain unabated, 
and unextinguishable. ae 

As to the war in Portugal, it 1s 
hard for us to give any political, 
aud would be presumptuous in us 
togive any military opinion, So 
much marching and countermarch- 
ing, so many positions taken and 
resigned, so many demonstrations 
made, and such an incessant display 
of grand manceuvre, must make a 
fine study for military men upon 
the map, and the whole campaign 
an excellent school of discipline for 
officers and soldiers. It is true in- 
deed, that our schooling is a very ¢x- 
pensive one, and we question whether 
the knowledge acquired be worth the 
millions with which it has been pur- 
chased. We fear it will turn out, 
awar not so much of fighting as of 
finance; not of battles, but of bul- 
lion; and when Marmont, after ad- 
vancing with a force of 0,000 men, 
suddenly takes it into his head to fall 
back again, without any reason ex- 
pressed or implied by Lord Welling- 
ton, and divides the army that he 
had just before concentered, it has, 
we own, much the appearance of 
keeping up, rather than putting an 
end to the war, so onerous, as it is, 
to the finances of Creat Britain. 
But it serves, at least, to keep the 
War at a distance from our own 
shores. Why, this it may do for a 
year or two, at an expense that 
must rapidly accelerate the death of 
public credit, but it is to our Navy 
we must trust at last—and why not 
now? Why not get rid of this most 
burthensome and unprofitable ex- 
— abroad, and let our fleets 

come the circulating batteries of 
the British Empire. We have one 
question to put. How will the Bri- 
tish army on the continent be ade- 
Quately provisioned, should war 
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take place with America? Wehave 
heard from persous most likely to be 
well informed upon the subject, that 
the harvest of this year will not en- 
able us to do well without an import 
from America, and whether our ar- 
mies abroad can be sufficiently sup- 
ported without such assistance, it 18 
not easy to say. An embargo in 
America may, in this respect, turn 
out a blockade of Britain. 

After having enlarged so fully 
on our domestic situation, we have 
but little space left for remarks on 
the state of our foreign affairs. The 
ellects of the administration of our 
concerns at home are, from their 
importance, deserving to be first con- 
sidered. A nation, under the safe- 
guard of public spirit, may be haps 
py without foreign conquest, and 
wanting the invigorating energies of 
freedom, may be miserable amid 
the most splendid victories, Of the 
latter, Rome allorded a fatal warn- 
ing, but when mismanagement at 
home was combined with injudi- 
cious expeditions abroad, the de- 
cline and fall of that once powerful 
empire was rapidly accelerated by 
the combined operation of these two 


“potent causes of downfal. 


We have just seen the public 
mind excited by strong hopes from 
rumours of a great victory in Portu- 
gal. Kvery means were resorted to 
by the government prints that the 
delusion should be kept up, and the 
cullibility of the nation was ence 
more practiced on. When will the 
people recover their senses, to see 
through these stratagems of a venal 
press? A nation thus blindly cre- 
dulous, rush on to the crisis of their 
fate, and if they obstinately persist, 
must in the end fall uanpitied, the 
dupes to their own fatuity. Although 
tlie fate affairs in Portugal had ail 
the qualities of a defeat evinced by 
the prudent and judicious retreat of 
the British army, aad by the French 
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accomplishing their object of reliev- 
ing Ciudad Rodrigo, yet one consola- 
tion remains; less fatal wasie of lives 
attended, than in the former battles, 
which were equaily unsuccessful in 
attaining any of the permanent etlects 
of victory. The British army, it is 
said, are retreating into winter quar- 
ters to avoid the eflects of the rainy 
season, and accounts state, that dis- 
ease has made its appearance among 
them to an alarming extent. 

Our allairs with the United States 
of North America do not assume a 
brighter appearance. We have not 
an administration, which knows how 
tu concede to just claims with digni- 
ty. When they ought to grant 
grandly, they will most pro- 
bably, in the special pleading 
s'yle of a civilian, higgle about 
words and forms of — expression 
They thus lose the benefits of a firm 
and spirited style of negociation, 
while by this littleness, they irritate 
and encourage their op pore The 
Congress at its meeting, will -most 
likely continue the non- importation, 
and the non-intercourse except in 
their own ships, with additional and 
more strict regulations. 
will probably retaliate by orders in 
council, andin the end, unless the 
system of neutrals is radically chang- 
ed, war is likely to be the result. 
In the mean time, France freely con- 
cedes, and by iidubitable  proots 
gives up the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, in hopes by such conciliatory 
conduct, to league America with her 
in defence of the system, which they 
call the freedom of the sea. 

Spanish America proceeds “ thro’ 
perils, toils, and death,’’ in the road 
to independence. Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video are at open war, 
Carracea and the adjacent territory 
under the guidance of Miranda have 
published a declaration of indepen- 
dence. Part is borrowed from the 
famous declaratidh of North Ameri- 
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can independence, the product of th 
energetic pen of the patriot Jeflerson, 
The Janguage of the present declary. 
tion breathes the accents of freedom, 
and speaks wéll, May deeds, “go. 
equivocal authentic deeds,” config 
aud ratify their words! — It is si, 
cerely to be wished that this revoly. 
tion may suffer neither by a decay of 
energy, nor by the excesses commit 
ted in the abused name of liberty, 

In Spain the Cortes have publish 
ed a constitution. In the beginning, 
they sanction the important and jus 
principle of the majesty of the 
people, and proclaim, “that the 
Spanish nation is free and independ 
ent, and neither is, nor can be, the 
patrimony of any family, or indivi- 
dual.” ‘This is right. “We anxious 
ly wish they may follow up in prac 
tice, the spirit of this resolution, 
Then might we hope to see the resis 
tance of a people, against. whem, 
if the y ae tully amitedl. on principle, 
the legions of Bonaparte would be 
as impotent, as the concert of 
princes was found to be against the 
new born liberties of France. But 
we have seev so much versatility, 
and want of following up declarations 
with energy, by the Spanish nation,. 
that fears unbidden intrude, lest theit 

Constitution should be ‘a voice, and 
nothing more.” Vox et praterea 
nihil.’ Nor are those fears abated, 
when another article of the constitte 
tion is considered, which declarés the 

establishment of the holy Roman 

Apostolic religion to the exclusionol 
all others. Human imperfection is 
insinuated often into our best schemes 
and by its admixture  vitiates the 
mass. 

It jooks probable that Sicily will 
not much longer be ranked as @ 
ally, but most probably be seized as 
a hostile country, Such is the un 
certainty of foreign allies, and s 
the miserable effects of subsidizing 
states to fight for themselves. U 
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wnch cireumstances We can expect no 
better than that they will choose 
masters, as suits their self-interests, 
aid continue allies of England no 
longer than motives of policy or ca- 
rice may influence. 

From these circumstances it is an 
object of sincere regret to bear that 
endeavours are used tostir up another 
war against Bonapurte in the north 
of Europe. 
are successful, we may expect to 
see acted over again, the former co- 
medy, or tragedy of “ All in the 
wrong,” fresh subsidies farther to 
empoverish the exhausted finances of 
Britain, plans without concert unsus- 
tained by the principle of common 
interest, consequent defeat, and ulti- 
mately the more firm establishment 
of the colossean power of France, a 
circumstance lamented more strongly, 
and on more solid, consistent prin- 
ciples by the friends of liberty, than 
it can be by the advocates of mono- 
poly, who are quite recanciled to 
any despotism, except the despotism 
of France. On that subject, they 
hypocritically whine, and bring for- 
ward all thecantof unfelt affectation 
in favour of liberty, while the prin- 
ciples of slavery reconciled to them, 
by the selfish emoluments they en- 
joy, or the luxurious ease on which 
they so indolently repose, are deeply 
rovied in their hearts. 








DOCU MENTS. 
—_—— 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
INDEPENDENCE OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


In the name of the most high. 


We, the Representatives of the Federal 
Provinces of Carracas, Cumana, Barinas, 
Margarita, Barcelona, Merida, and ‘Trux- 
illo, constituting the Confederation of Ve- 
hezuela, onthe Southern Continent of A- 
merica, in Congress assembled ; considering 
that we have been in the full and entire 
possession of our natural rights since the 
1th of April, 1810, which we re-assumed 
2 Consequence of the transaction at Bay- 
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onne, the abdication ofthe Spanish Throne, 
by the conquest of Spain, and the accession 
of a new dynasty, established without our 
consent. While we avail ourselves of the 
rights of men, which have been withheld 
from us by force for more than three cen- 
turies, and to which we are restored by the 
political revolutions in human affairs, we 
think it becoming to stateto the world the 
reasons by which we are called to the tree 
exercise of the sovereign authority 

We deem it unnecessary to insist upon 
the unquestionable right which evry ¢on- 
queréd country holds te restore itself to liberty and 
ind-pendence; We pass over in a generous 
silence the long series of afflictions which 
the fatal laws of conquest have indiscrimi- 
nately involved the discoverers, conquerors, 
and settlers, of these countries; whose 
condition has been made wretched by the 
very means which should have promoted 
their felicity : throwing a veil over three 
centuries of Spanish dominion in America, 
we shall confine ourselves to the narration 
of recent and well known facts, which 
prove how much we have been afflicted , 
and that we should not be involved in the 
commotions, disorders,and conquests which 
have divided Spain. 

The disorders in Europe had increased 
the evils under which we before suffered ; 
by obstructing complaints, and frustrating 
the means of redress; by authorizing the 
Governors placed over us by Spain, to in- 
sult and oppress us with impunity, leaving 
us without the protection or the support of 
the laws, 

It is contrary to the order of nature, imprac- 
ticable in relation to the government of 
Spain, and has been most afflicting to Ame- 
rica, that territories somuch more extensive, 
and a population incomparably more nu- 
merous should be subjected and dependent 
on a peninsular corner of the European 
Continent, 

The cession and ahdication made at Bay- 
onne ; the transactions at the Escurial and 
at Aranjuez, and the orders issued by the 
Imperial Lieutenant, the Marshal Duke of 
Berg, to America, authorised the exercise 
to those rights, which until that period 
the Americans had sacrificed to the pre- 
servation and integrity of the Spanish na- 
tion. 

The people of Venezuela were the first 
who generally acknowledged, and who 
preferred that integrity, never forsaking 
the interests of their European brethren, 
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while there remained the least prosy ect of 
salvation. 

America had acquired a new existence ; 
she was able and was bound to take 
charge of her own safety and prosper- 
ity; she was at liberty to acknowledge or 
tg reject the authority of a King who was 
so little deserving of that power, as to re- 
gard his personal safety, more than that 
of the nation over which he had been 
placed. 

All the Bourbons who concurred in the 
futile stipulations ef Bayonne, l@ving 
withdrawn from the Spanish territory, 
contrary to the will of the people, abro- 
gated, dishonoured, and trampled upon 
all the sacred obligations which they had 
contracted with the Spaniards of both 
worlds, who with their blood and trea- 
sure had placed them on the throne, in 
opposition to the efforts of the house of 
Austria; such conduct has rendered them 
unfit to rule over a free people, whom 
they disposed of like a gang of slaves. 

The intrusive government which have 
arrogated to themselves the authority 
which belongs orly to the national repre- 
sentation, treacherously availed themselves 
of the knpwn good faith, the distance and 
effects, which ignorance and oppression 
had produced among the Americans, to 
direct their passions against the new dy- 
nasty which had been imposed upon Spain, 
and in opposition to their own principles, 
kept up the illusion among us in favour of 
Ferdinand, but only in order to baffle our 
national hopes, and to make us with greate 
er imuoity their prey; they held forth 
to us promises of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, mm pompous discourses, the 
more effectually to conceal the snare which 
they were insidiously laying for us by an 
inefficient and degrading show of repre- 
sentation. 

As soon as the various forms of the 
Spanish government were overthrown, 
and others had been successively substi- 
tuted, and imperious necessity had taught 
Venezuela to Jook to her own safety, in 
order to support the King, and afford an 
asylum to their European brethren against 
the calamities by which they were mena- 
ced, all their former services were disre- 
garded ; new measures were adopted a- 
gainst ys, and the very steps taken for the 
preservation of the Spanish government 
were branded with the titles of insurrec- 
tion, perfidy and ingratitude, but only be- 
cause the door was closed against a monopo- 
ly of power which they had expected to 
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perpetuate in the name of a king, whose ds 
minion was imaginary. 

Notwithstanding our moderation, oe 
generosity, and the purity of our intention, 
and in opposition to the wishes of oy 
brethren in Europe, we were declared tp 
the world in a state of blockade; hostil, 
ties were commenced against us; 
sent among us to excite revolt, and arm y 
against each other; whilst our nation! 
character was traduced, and foreign nations 
excited to make wur upon us, 

Deaf to our remonstrances, without sh 
mitting our reasons to the impartial judg. 
ment of mankind, and deprived of every 
other arbitrament but that of our enemie, 
we were prolubited from al! intercoury 
with our brethren—and adding contemp 
to calumny, they undertook to appoint de. 
legates for us, and without our consen, 
who were to assist at their Cortes, the 
more effectually to dispose of our persons 
and property, and sine us subject to the 
power of our enemies. 

In order to defeat the wholesome me. 
sure of our national representation, whe 
obliged to recognise it, they undertook to 
reduce the ration of our population, sub 
mitting the form of election to servile com 
mittees acting at the disposal of arbitrary 
rulers ; thus insulting our inexperience aud 
good faith, and utterly regardless of our 
political importance or our welfare. 

The Spanish Government ever deaf to 
the demands of justice, undertook to fru- 
trate al! our legitimate rights, by condemn 
ing as criminals, and devoting to the infamy 
of the gibbet, or to confiscation and banish. 
ment those Americans who at different pe- 
riods had employed their talents and ser 
vices for the happiness of their country. 

Swh are the causes which at length have 
forced us to look to our own security, and 
to avert those disorders ahd “horrible calay 
mities, which we could perceive were other- 
wise inevitable, and from which we shall 
ever keep aloof. By their wicked policy 
they have rendered our brethren insentibie 
to our misfortunes, and have armed then 
against us; they have effaced from ther 
hearts the tender impressions of love and 
consanguinity, and converted into enemics 
many members of our great family. 

When faithful to our promises, we wert 
sacrificing our peace and dignity to support 
the eause of Ferdinand of Bourbon, ¥ 
saw that the bonds of power by which he 
united his fate to that of the French, he ad 
ded the sacrifice of kindred and fens, 
and that on this account the existing Spanish 
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eylers thems@ives, have already resolved to 
acknowledge him only conditionally. In 
this painful state of perplexity, three years 
have elapsed in political irresolution, 30 
dangerous, so fraught with evil, that this 
alone would have authorised the determi- 
nation which the faith we have pledged, 
and other fratérnal attachments had caused 
ys to defer, till imperious necessity com- 

ls us to proceed further than we had first 
contemplated ; but pressed by the hostile 
and unnatural conduct of the Spanish 
rulers, we are at length absolved from the 
conditional oath which we had taken, and 
now taken upon us the august sovereignty 
which we are called here to exercise, 

But as our glory consists in establishing 
principles consistent with human happiness, 
and not erecting a partial felicity on the 
misfortunes of our fellow mortals, we here- 
by proclaim and declare, that we shall re- 
gard as friends and companions in our des- 
tiny, and participators of our happ ness, 
all those, who, united by ties of blood, 
language, and religion, have suffered op- 
pression under the ancient establishments, 
and who shall assert their independence 
thereof, and of any foreign power what- 
socver, engaging, that all who co-operate 
with us shall partake in life, fortune and 
opinion, declaring and recognising not 
only these, but those of every nation, in 
war, enemies ; in peace, friends, brethren, 
and fellow citizens. 

In consideration, therefore, of these 
slid, public, and incontestible motives, 
which force upon us the necessity of re- 
assuming Our natural rights, thus restored 
tous by the revolution of human affairs, 
and the virtue of the imprescriptible rights 
of every people, to dissolve every agree- 
ment, convention, and social compact, 
which does not establish the purposes for 
which alone all governments are instituted, 
weare convinced that we cannot and onght 
not any longer to endure the chains by which 
we ware connected with the government 
of Spain; and we do declare, like every 
other independent people, that we are 
free, and determined to.hold no dependence 
Onany Poteatate, Power, or Government, 

what we ourselves establish; and that 
we now take among the sovereign nations 
ofthe earth, the rank which the Supreme 
Being and nature hath assigned to us, and 


to which we have been called by the suc- 
cession of human events, and by a regard 
for our own happiness, 

Although we foresee the difficulties 
which may attend our new situation, and 
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the obligation which we contract by the 
rank which we are about to occupy in the 
political order of the world; and above all, 
the powerful influence of ancient forms 
and habits by which (to our regret) we have 
been hitherto affected—yet we also know, 
that ashameful submission to them, when 
it is in our power to shake them off, would 
prove more ignominious to ottrselves, and 
more fatal to posterity, than our long and 
painful servitude. It therefore becomes 
our indispensable duty to provide for our 
security, liberty, and happiness, by an en- 
tire and essential subversion and reform of 
our ancient establishments. 


Wherefore believing, for all these rea- 
sons, that we have complied with the res- 
pect which we owe to the opinions of man- 
kind, and to the dignity of other natiohs, 
with whom we are about to rank, and of 
whose friendly intercourse we assure our- 
selves. 


We, the Representatives of the confede- 
rated provinces of Venezuela, invoking the 
Most High to witness the justice of our 
cause, and the rectitude of our intentions, 
imploring his Divine assistance to ratify 
the epoch of our political birth, the dignity 
to which his providence hath restored us, 
the ardent desire to live aud die free, and 
in the belief and defence of the Holy Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Religion of Jesus 
Christ, as the first pf our duties. 


We, therefore, in the name, by the will, 
and under the authority which we bold for 
the virtuous people of Venezuela, do 
solemnly declare to the world, that these 
united provinces are, and ought to be from 
this day forth, in fact, and of right, free, 
sovereign and independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance and 
dependence on the crown of Spain, and of 
those who now call or may hereafter call 
themselves its Represéntatives or Agents; 
and that as free, sovereign, and independent 
States, we hold full power to adopt what 
form of government may be deemed suit- 
able to the general will of its inhabitants : 
to declare war, make peace, form alliances, 
establish commercial treaties, define boun- 
daries, and regulate navigation, and to pro 
pose and execute all other acts, usually 
made and executed by free and indepen- 
dent nations: and for the due fulfilment, 
validity, and ability of this our solemn de- 
claration, we mutually and ray em | 
pledge and bind the provinces to eac 
other, our lives, fortunes, and the honor of 
the. gation. 
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Done at the Federal Palaoe of the Car- 
racas, signed with our hands, and seal- 
ed with the Great Seal of the Provin- 
cial Confederation, and countersigned 
by the Secretary to the Congress as- 
eembled, on the 5th day of July, in 
the year 1811, and in the first of our 
independence, 

Here follows the Signatures of thirty- 

eight Representatives. 
Jose Maria Ramirez. 
A true copy. (L.S.) Francis lznarpt, Sec, 


DECREE OF THE SUPREME EXECUTIVE. 
Fed.ral Palace of Carracas, July 8, 1811. 


By the Executive Power of the Confede- 
ration of Venezuela, it is ordained, that the 
above declaration of independence be pub- 
lished, carried into effect, and be of full 
authority throughout the States and _terri- 
tories of this Confederation. 

Christoval De Menoza,President pro tem. 
Juan De Escalona. 

Balituze R. Padron. 

Miguel Jose Sanz, Secretary of State, 
Corlos Machado, Grand Counsellor. 

Jose Tomas Salmena, Svc. Foreign Affairs. 


C mparison af the relative value of British 
Coin. Comemnunicated in a letter to the Edie 
tors of the Repertory of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Agriculture. 

‘Tue tollowing curious facts, occasioned 
by the present state of British currency, 
deserve to be recorded; and may be of 
use to the philosopher who shall consult 
your pages at some distant period, 

£. « @. 

A Guinea made of standard gold, 
weight 5 d. 9 grs, passes by law 
for Only.......e.eees petececdiacce wt. F FT DV 

The same, three grains lighter, is 
worth, as lullion,.......... oddone l 


Or 
m2) 


A crown piece, made of sterling 

silver, weight 19 dwt. 8 grs. 

passes by law for only....s0.. 0 § O 
A bank dollar, weighing two 

penny weights des, and the sils 

ver 24d an ounce worse, is Cure 

WERE FOF. cdaeccccccdbocestcecseccctee © EF EF 


A half crown piece of sterling 

silver, weight 9 dwt. 16 grs. 

passes by law for only..........0 2 6 
A bank token, weighing five 

grains dss, aud the silver 24d 

an ounce worse, 18 Current tor O S$ O 


The lesser bank tokertis of eighteen pence 
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weighs ] dwt. 2 gre. fers than @ shilling aed 
a six pence, and the silver is also 24d, 
ounce worse, 

Any person who buys an ounce of sap, 
dard gold, and pays for it in coin, wij 
receive tenepente in change for four gyj 
neas and two seven shilling pieces, 

A Bank of England note for one pound 
purports to be the representation of 5 
dwts. $ grs. of standard gold; but at the 
present nominal price, it will purchase 
not quite 4 dwts. 4 grs.; its deficit is 9s 
grains, and its consequent depreciatios 
three shillings and seven pence. 

Yours, &c. 
London, Sept. 17, 1811. B.S. 


—_- 


COUNTY CARLOW MEETING. 
OCTOBER, 3, 181]. 


Resolved, That we the Roman Catholic 
of the Town and County of Carlow, have 
beheld with the deepest concern the a 
tempt which has been thade to obstruct our 
Body in the legal and constitutional exer. 
cise of the irrefragable right of all British 
subjects to Petition the Legislature ; an at- 
tempt not more unjust in casting upon w 
a suspicion equally odious and repugnant 
to our principles, than calculated, in its 
tendency, to encroach upon the privileges 
of his Majesty's Subjects of every denomi« 
nation, 

That, whilst we behold with awe, the 
impending destinies of the nations of Ev 
rope, alinost univetsally prostrate to the 
power of a relentless and mighty tyrant, 
we view with poignant regret aby measure 
tending to dividethe Population, and weak 
en the resources of our native land; but 
turning our eyes to an enlightened, a be 
hificent and constitutional Prince, whom 
Providence scems to have reserved for us 
in this hour of peril, we look with unshak- 
en confidence to the exertion of his wit 
dom, his justice, and his magnanimity, t 
avert those evils which might be inflicted 
upon us by the machinations of domese 
enemies, or the assault of foreign foes; and 
we call upon all our fellow subject 
of every sect and persuasion, to join cof 
dially with usin our earnest efforts to Up 
hold the dignity of the throne, the lawfl 
rights of the people and the integrity and 
satety of the British empire. 

That in seeking, by the means which the 
Constitution prescribes, a Repeal of thor 
Laws whith still remain in force, to 
prejudice, in all the situations of life, 4 
the Roman Catholic, and which, ia the: 
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effect, are scarcely less igipsionp ~ every 
description of persons 1 Ireland, by crea- 
an unnatural division of interests, an 
injurious distinction of parties, and thus 
obaructing the prosperity of the country, 
we donot act, nor mean to act, in contra- 
diction tothe laws of the land, but to dis- 
charge a sacred duty, by endeavouring, as 
far as in us lies, to procure the extinction 
of a Code, the cause of jealousies and dis- 
contents, incompatible with the welfare of 
State. 
— by assembling, as we do this day, 
in a constitutional and strictly legal man- 
ner, for the sole and specific purpose of 
petitioning the legislature for a redress of 
grievances, we give the strongest and most 
iacontestible proof of our steady attachment 
to the British Constitution, which we ve- 
nerate, and will defend at the expense of 
our lives, as the sacred sanctuary of civil 
and rational liberty, and we offer the surest 
guarantee of our unfeigned anxiety to cone 
solidate the strength, and promote the 
glory of the British empire. 

That, as it is the warmest wish of our 
hearts to heal those wounds which the 
peace of society hasso often received, by 
the cruel and impolitic fomentation of 
discord, we declare it to be no more our 
duty than it is our inclination, to promote, 
by every meansin our power, a spirit of 
concord and unanimity amongst our bre- 
thren of all religious persuasions; strongly 
impressed with the justness of this feeling, 
weare determined never to relinquish the 
pursuit, (by every means the Constitution 
andthe Law allow) of our claims to the 
free and unqualified admission to all the be- 
nefits and advantages of the British Censti- 
tution, as an object, the attainment of which 
isnot more desirable to ourselves, than it 
would prove conducive to the general pros- 
perity of all our fellow-subjects; and we 
hail, with heart-felt gratitude, the generous 
support, and warm approbation which our 
constitutional effuris have universally re. 
ceived from our Protestant brethren, as the 
surest omen of civil concord and happiness 
in this country. 

_ That, intent upon the attainment of our 
right to a free and full participation of all the 
benefits and advantages enjoyed by others 
his Majesty's subjects, which we shall ever 
persevere in secking by those means the 
Constitution points out, and without swer- 
ving from our submission to the Laws of the 

talm, we concur in the opinion erpressed 
a Catholic Meetings, in various parts of 
Iteland, that Petitions be presented te the 
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Legistature early in the ensuing sessions 
fora Repeal of all the restrictive Statutes 
which still affect our Body. 

That we place our Confidence in the fol- 
lowing Noblemen and Gentlemen to pre- 
pare our Petitions, viz.—The Earl of Ken. 
mare; Viscount Castlerosse; the Hon. 
Thomas Browne: Wm. Gerald Bagot, 
Castle Bagot ; John James Bagot, Belcamp ; 
Walter Blackney, Ballyellen; Wm. Finn, 
Barrister at Law ; ‘limothy Gorman, Bush- 
erstown; Dennis Hanlon, Ballycormick ; 
Anthony Kehoe, Castleroe; John Ferrall, 
Conlaw ; John Nowlan, Ballyloo; Sytves- 
ter Coghlan, Rathrush; James Brennan, 
Kilearrig ; John O'Brien, Larah; Thomas 
Kinsella, Rathrush; Dan, Kelly, Knoce 
keen, Esqrs.; and we request them to com- 
municate and advise with such other per- 
sons as may be or have been selected 
throughout Ireland, fur the single, definite, 
and strictly legal purpose of preparing pe- 
titionsto the Imperial Parliament, for a 
Repeal of all such laws as still prevent our 
free and full enjoyment of all the privileges 
and advantages of the British Constitution, 

The following resolutions prefaced by a 
very eloquent and elegant speech proposed 
by Counsellor Finn, seconded by Daniel 
Kelly, of Knockeen, esg. were also unani- 
mously adopted : 

That, perceiving with sentiments of deep 
regret, theincredible pains which have been 
taken by calumniating our characters, and 
by endeavouring tv excite suspicion and 
distrust as to our motives, to poison the 
Protestant mind of the country against us, 
we deem it our duty to declare, that there 
is no class or description of his Majesty's 
subjects towards whom we entertain an 
hostile feeling, firmly convinced that alt 
the misfortunes of Ireland have been owe 
ing to the dissentions of her Children, 
The object, dearest to our hearts, is nation- 
al concord.—That the great and leading 
doctrines of the religion which we profess, 
inculcate as moral and indispensable du- 
ties, steady loyalty, genuine patriotism, 
pure and unbounded benevolence ; por 
can we discover in the Sacred Scriptures 
(referred to as the common foundation of 
the faith of all sects of Christians) any. 
justification of persecution or privation, 
on the ground of difference in religious 
opinious.—That if, instead of being sure 
rounded as we are by our liberal and en- 
lightened Protestant countrymen, the 
most inveterate of our enemies should ap- 
pear.amongst us, and utter one word of 


kindness, adveace one step towards con-, 
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ciliation, or even ¢ast a momentary glance 
of pity upon the unmerited state of de- 

ion to which we have been reduced 
im our native land, we should feel our- 
selves bound to obey the awful call of one 
common country, and one common God, 
and contribute our best efforts to soften 
down mutual asperities, conciliate mu- 
tual differences, and to extinguish dis- 
union. 

That our warmest thanks are due, and 
are hereby given to those liberal and en- 
lightened Protestant gentlemen of this, 
and of the ining counties :—Benedict 
Hamilton, esq., | of the Manor of 
Carlow ; Philp Newtdén, Thomas Butler, 

e Latouche, Henry Tighe, John 
Steuart, Wm. Cooper, Henry Bunbury, 
Edward Eustace, Robert Baily, Thomas 
Gurly, Edward Butler, esqrs.; Rev Wm. 
Setton, Rev. James Magrath, John A. 
Hill, Edward Bor, Wm. Humfrey, John 


Alezander, Hen Macartney, James 
Thomas, John elan, mee Ho- 
bart, esqrs.; Doctors Prossor, Maharg, 


and Myddleton; Surgeon Byrn, &e. &c. 
for having attended our meeting this day, 
and liberally and generously supported our 
resolutions, and the object of the meet- 
ing. 

That our most cordial thanks are due, 
and are vestry, A st to Colonel Latouche, 
and Walter Bagenal, esq. our patriotic 
representatives in parliament, for their 
uniform and steady support of our claims, 
and of every measure calculated to ad- 
wance the interests of Ireland, and of the 
empire. 

That the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, 
our old, our tried, our invaluable friend, 
the Father of the Cathclic cause, be re- 
quested to accept the tribute of our thanks 
and gratitude. 

That our most distinguished thanks are 
due, and are hereby given to the Earl of 
Donoughmore, for the unabated zeal and 
splendid eloquence with which he has on 
all occasions advocated our claims. 

That our most cordial thanks are emi- 
nently due, and are hereby given to the 
Earl of Fingall, and the General Commit- 
tee of the Catholics of Ireland, for the 
wisdom, moderation, and manliness evin- 
ced by them on the Slo of fa in de- 
fence of the subject's undoubted right to 
petition, and for the important services 
rendered by them to our body on all oc- 
casions. 

That our most cordial thanks are emi- 
Bently due, and are hercby given to Vis- 
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count Clifden, for the geal ang 
with which be presented our petition, 
for his unwearied exertions in his coun’, 
cause. 
That our thanks are due, and are hey, 
by given to the High Sheriff, Wm, 
esq. for the polite and gracious manie 
with which he has accommodated us, wig 
the Court-house for this meeting. 
(Signed) Wm. Geran Bavor 
Wm. Gerald Bagot, esq h retired 
from the Chair, and Benedict 
esq. being called thereto, it was unan. 
mously Resolved; 
That the thanks of this meeting a 
hereby given to William Gerald Bagot, for 
his dignified and proper conduct in th 
chair, and for the eloquent and 
appropriate address with which 
the proceedings of the day, and also fer 
his services on a former occasion, wha 
intrusted with the ¢are of our petitions 


Parliament. 
(Signed) Bewevict Hamirtow. 
Parrick Finn, 

Letters were read, from the Chair, 
from the county members, Colonel Le 
touche and Walter Bagenal, esqrs. expres 
sing their ardent zeal to further the Cathe 
lic claims, and their anxiety to have ther 
names set down as persons who had they 
been in Ireland, would have. attended the 
meeting. 

3 - 


At a meeting of the Catholics of the Ge 
Antrim, held in Belfast, on thé 10th of Ge 
tober, 1811, parsuant to public notices 


EDMUND M‘GILDOWNERY, esq. in the Chait, 


The following Resolutions were unank 
mously agreed to. , 


Resolved, That it is the undoubted 
right of all his Majesty's subjects to & 
semble in a legal and constitutional 
ner, for the purpose of petitioning 
Throne, or lies or both houses of 
Parliament, for a redress of grievance, 

Resolved, ‘That the Catholics of the 
County of Antrim have this day asm 
bled for the sole purpose of petition 
the Legislature for a repeal of all the pem 
statutes which they are oppressed, #® 
for soliciting an equal participation 
all the rights and privileges a 
from the British Constitution ; they be 
ing their proportion of the bu im 
posed for its support, and of the danget 
necessary to be undergone.for its detent 
and yet by those statutes incapaciat 
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: offices which are the 
ay es. Oar kanapuids and legiti- 
pa inciteme eae ° 
mate ambition; thus establishing an in- 
yidious and degrading distinction between 
ysand the rest of our fellow subjects. 

Rewlved, That we determine, in com- 
moa with our Catholic brethren through- 
out the kingdém, to petition the Imperial 

t early in the ensuing session for 
the repeal of such laws as still exclude 
ys from the full enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges of the British Constitution ; 
and that the following Gentlemen, viz.— 
Edmund M‘Gildowney, James M’Guckin, 
Philip M'Keever, George Finniston, 4lex- 
ander M‘Donnell, Hugh Magill, William 
Hendren, Michael Black, John O’Hara, 
and Wm. Havern, possessing our confi- 
dence, be requested to prepare a petition 
on our behalf, and that they be at liberty 
te consult with the General Committee in Dub- 
lin, and such other persons as are legally au- 
thovised to assemble, for the purpose of preparing 
such Petition or Petitions. 

Resolved, That in thus claiming these 
rights and privileges as Irish subjects, and 
petitioning the Legislature for a removal 
of the disabilities under which we la- 
bour, we discharge a duty which we owe 
0 ourselves, our fellow-subjects, and pos- 
terity, and essentially“serve the British 
Empire, by promoting the discussion of a 
question, which we entertain the most 


sanguine expectations will be decided 


in a manner that will permanently esta- 
blish an unanimity of sentiment and feeling 
aa in time of common danger te 
wcure Great Britain and Ireland, against 
the attack of every enemy, foreign or do- 
mestic. 

Resolved, That our grateful thanks are 
due, and hereby given to Earl Fingall, 
and the General Committee of the Catho- 
lice of Ireland, for their zealous and in- 
defatigable labour in the Catholic cause, 

Resolved, That the sincere and grateful 
thanks of this*meeting are due, and are 
hereby gre, tothe Right Hon. the Earl of 
Donoughmore, the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan, and the rest of our worthy and 
al Protestant advocates in and out of 
Parliament, for their honest zeal, and man- 

uent exertions in behalf of Ca- 
emancipation. 

Resolved, That the grateful thanks of 
r Y aia are due, and are hereby given, 
rey most noble the Marquis of Donegall, 
“rhis kind condescension and goodness, 
ft holding « use of the Exchange Roots 

this meeting, 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this meet- 
ing are justly due, and are hereby given 
to James Craig, esq. Member of Purlia. 
ment, and to the Reverend Gentlemen, and 
other numerous and highly respectable 
characters of every religious persuasion, 
who have hono our meeting this day 
with their countenaace and support. 


PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


CO. ANTRIM CATHOLIC MEETING, 

On Thursday the Catholics of the Coun- 
ty of Antrim met in Belfast, in the Ex- 
change, according to Public Notice; but 
the pressure of persons requiring admit- 
tance was so great, that it wis found ne- 
cessary to adjourn the Assembly to the 
New Chapel. 

Edmund M'Gildowney, Esq. of Bally- 
castle, was unanimously called to the Chair. 

James M‘Guckin, Esq. rose and said... 
Mr, Chairman, the Catholics of this County 
having assembled here this day, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of petitioning Parliament, for 
the removal of those disabilities under 
which they labour, I rise to move certain 
resolutions, which 1 shall submit to the 
consideration of this assembly before I sit 
down. I cannot help wishing, that thie 
task had been placed in the hands of a per- 
son more competent to its performance, 
With respect tothe purpose of this meet- 
ing, I am sure there cannot be .a difference 
of opinion among any of my Catholic 
brethren who are present; no Catholie 
who hears me but must sincerely ‘desire 
that he should be capable of enjoying 
every privilege afforded by the Briti 
Constitution and form of Government un- 
der which he lives, particularly when he 
recollects, that the foundation of that very 
constitution was laid at a time when the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland 
both prafessed our religion, With re- 
spect to your protection in presiding over 
this assembly, I must observe to you, that 
the right of petitioning is part of the com- 
mon and statutelaw of thiscountry, and the 
last clause of that very act of iament 
which was passed in the year 1793, come 
monly called the Convention Act, declares 
that it was not the intention of the legis- 
lature to interfere with the right of pe- 
titioning ; and I here hold in my hand an 
extract of that clause, which I shall beg 
the privilege of reading.—/read the clause) 
— This being likely to be under discussion 
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before another and more proper tribunal, I 
will not make any further observations up- 
on it, other than to state to you, Sir,that we 
do not meet here to-day under the pretext, 
but for the real and honest purpose of 
voting a Petition to Parliament, for a re- 
peal of those restrictive laws now in force 
against us.. And if there be any person 
here present who has in secret any sinister 
case or factious motive, let the conscious- 
ness of that motive induce him to leave 
this assembly, and take no part in the pro- 
ceedings of this day.——(/oud applauses)—And 
why do Isa this f It.is because the pre- 
amble of the act which I have just men- 
tioned appears pointed against assemblies 
held under the pretext of preparing pe- 
titions for redress of grievances, when in 
reality for different purposes. 

It may be justly asked what those griev- 
ances are? wherefore, Sir, I shall take the 
liberty of mentioning to you the situations 
which Catholics are deprived of hold- 
ing, and the disabilities under which they 
labour, and I shall therefore trespass in 
enumerating the different offices. After 
having done so, I shall make a very short 
observation or two on the consequences of 
those disabilities. 

{ speak not from idle thought, but from 
authority, which cannot be contradicted, 
A Catholic cannot be a Member of Par- 
liameut, a Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, 
‘or other Chief Governor, Lord Chamber- 
lain, or Keeper or Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, Lord High Treasurer, ‘Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench or Common Pleas, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, Justice of the 
Courts of King’s Bench or Common Pleas, 
or Baron of the Exchequer, Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, Master or Keep- 
er of the Rolls, Secretary of State, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, Vice Treasurer, or De- 
puty Vice Treasurer, Teller and Cashier 
of the Exchequer, or Auditor General, 
Lieutenant or Governor or Custos Rotu- 
lorum of Counties, Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or 
Governors of this Kingdom, Member of the 
Privy Council, Prime Sergeant [when | 
2 ime Serjeant, [ mean a certain Law 
Oblicer}, Attorney General, Solicitor Gene- 
ral, Second and Third Serjeant at Law, 
a King's Counsel, Master in Chancery, 
‘Lieut. General of his Majesty's Ordnance, 
Commander in Chief of his Majesty's 
Forces, Generals on the Staff, Sheriff or 
Sub-Sheriff—nor can a Catholic hold any 
office contrary to the rules, orders, and di- 
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rections made and established by the Low 
Lieutenant and Council, in P 
an act passed in the 17th and | 8th yearns 
King Charles the Second, &c. &c. de Ty, 
lower orders of the people are not ays 
rised to keep arms, ammunition, &c. wa, 
out having certain properties, and repiste. 
ing the same, Mow this I would 

that the lower class are not entitled to 
arms or ammunition without certaia 
fications, but their indigence, whichis » 
wel] known, virtually deprives them of th 
right to have arms and ammuuition, ing 
much as they are not able to qualify.}~al 
objects of honourable ambition, the 
of man are totally cut off from every mm 
amongst us, who by birth, property, and 
education isin the rank of a 

The Members of the Legal and Militay 
Professions are deprived of the most pawer. 
ful inducements to acquire character ani 
eminence by their being excluded fron 
that rank and situation which are the n- 
wards of professional merit, and their 
bours are bounded by the mean and sondid 
object of gain alone. The general effer 
of all those exclusions and incapacities 
the whole of our Body, from the highest to 
the lowest, is to ceheis the consciousnes 
of our being a degraded class in our native 
country, and to excite a sore and vend 
feeling, equally injurious to our owa hap 


-piness, and that of our fellow-subjem 


I cannot help, before I sit down, to expres 
the pleasure I feel in seeing our meeting# 
tended by so numerous and copeull i 
body of our Protestant brethren, whe, ! 
hope, are come to cherish us by their a 
sence, and to encourage us in our 
progress to constitutional freedom; thet 
concurrence I seek, and I am 
when I do so, I speak the sentiment of 
every Catholic present ; nd I* trust tha 
the time is arrived when religious distin: 
tions will no longer exist in I 
that the only contention amongst the & 
habitants of this land, will*be whowl 
best discharge their duty to their King #4 
Country, and by their active ¢ ° 
cure the common safety against all forey 
or domestic enemies.—Mr. M‘Guckia the 
roposed the Resolutions. 
t On the Resolutions being put from 
Chair, Mark Devlin, esq. addressed 
Chairman—Sir, On a subject that has . 
dergone so much discussion by men of 
first talent, rank and character, that the# 
any other country can boast of, it woo! 
be presumption in me to attempt tim ' 


new light, But finding that a 
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fig print has grossly misrepresented what I 
gid at the meeting of the County of Down, 
| myself here, this day, to refute 
che maliciews insinuations of the print I al- 
iyde to. Ihove been charged, Sir, by that 
print, with eadedvouring to putmy country 
io flames, and with vilitying the character 
of a portion of my countrymen, by calling 
them barbarians. I deny both charges— 
| shall do more—! shall refute them. 

Qur right to petition Parkament cost 
cur ancestors some bloody struggles 
with despotism ; so did trial by Jury, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the Liberty ot the 
Press. ‘These invaluable liberties, Sir, are 
common to Protestant and Catholic; and 
if my calling on my Protestant tellow-sub- 
ects to arrest the attempt of Ministerial 
Lespotisin, to impede the right of Petition, 
be asin against the print I allude to, it is 
asin do not repent of; and | believe the 
expension of a Lidwell from the commis- 
sion of the peace, and the disarming of his 
Yeomanry, shows pretty clearly that the 
biow is levelled at the Protestant as well as 
the Catholic—that my fears were well 
fyunded, and that my appeal to my fellow- 


P sabjects was weil tuned-—~[ Loud and continued 


shering.|—I speak this, Sir, in the presence 
ofthe most hberal and enlightened Protes- 
tant Body that any County in Ireland 
buasts of, I would repay them the merit- 
edeompliment of their liberality, had I 
words to.express my feelings and my gra- 
teude, I have not—but | offerthem what 
will be more acceptable to their enlighten- 
ed minds, the cordial and unanimous aid of 
their Catholic Brethren to preserve the 
Constitution unimpaired, the peace of, their 
country inviolate, and their properties and 
persons from the ravages of our common 
enemyo| Loud applauses—The Catholic, Sir, 
woul require na subsidy for his aid !—{ hear, 
tear, The Catholics will be your wrest, 
because ygur unpought allicse—they will not 
suert you tn the hour of danger—-they will rise 
fall with their countrymen l—{ Léud and con 
hawed cheering. | 
Kt is frequently insinuated by the print I 
lude to, that the Catholic seeks to enter 
tae pale of the Constitution only to subvert 
"and to substitute Slavery and Popery in 
“stead, 1 here declare before God, what 
#¢ my own sentiments—(and 1 believe my 
watuments are in unison with every in- 
temed Catholic in ireland) that I detest— 
and { abominate bigotry and ty- 
‘may, whether proceeding from the Chair of 
& Par,or the Chair of the Premier—{ Hear, 
fools of *pplawe.\—and that 1 would resist 
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the former with more zeal and energy 
than the latter, because of all despotisms, 
that of the Church is what | dread and de- 
test most—[ Heer, hear, hear. | 

I thank God, there is no fear of this despo- 
tism in eur Church—The Pope is now just 
what St. Peter was, as to power and proper- 
ty; andI pray heaven he may never have the 
power of molesting mankind in their civil 
or religious rights! His kingdom should 
not be of this world.—{ Loud applause.) 

‘lo suppose that Catholics admitted 
to the benefits of the Constitution, would 
endeavour to subvert it, is to suppose what 
is contrary to human nature. It might just 
as rationally be supposed that if I /a Catho- 
lie) were partner in trade with a protes- 
tant, | would burn the warehouse that con- 
tained our common property. How ab- 
surd the supposition! Thank God! the 
use of Religion is too well understood, at 
this day by the audience | address to give 
any grounds for such apprehension, What 
is it to the manufacturer who sells. his web, 
whether it is bought by Catholic or Pro- 
testant, if he be paid his price ?—What is it 
to the tailor, who makes my coat, or the 
smith that shoes my horse, whether I am 
Catholic or Protestant, if he be paid tor 
his work? What is it tothe farmer whe- 
ther he pays his rent toa Protestant or a 
Catholic, Layiaan or Clergyman, if he have 
a benevolent or kind landlord? And what 
is it tome whether he is Protestant or Ca- 
tholic who sways the sceptre, if I enjov 
equal power and protection with my fel- 
low-sulbjects 2? [Loud cheering. } 

There is so strong a resemblance be- 
tween the relative duties and kind offices 
of landlord and tenant, and of sovereign 
aud subject, that J cannot avoid making a 
remark within my own knowledge, I 
have, in this county, Sir, a considerable 
number of tenants, one half or more of 


whom are Protestants. Were I in danger, 


or distress, | solemnly declare | would fly 
to my Protestant tenants for shelier or 
succour, as soon as to the Catholic, and. 
were my Protestant tenants here this day, 
they would, | believe, tell you, with ‘one 
voice, that they would not change me for 
any Protestant landlord in Ireland.—{ Loud 
epplauses.| 

if keeping the Catholic body distinct and” 
degraded, would serve this country or the 
empire—if it would be the means of open- 
ing the ports of Europe to our commerce—- 
of averting a quarrel with our American 
Brethren—il it would give intrinsic value tu 
Bank Notes, or bring back our expatriated 
VV: 
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Guineas—if it would be the means of procu- 
ring peace, for the sake of my country, I 
would be satisfied to suffer wrong.—{ Loud 
and continued applause}—But it must be ad- 
mitted, that the present condition of the 
Catholic willnot be productive of any of 
those desirable objects; while, on the cons 
trary, the degradation he suffers, and the 
frequent and annual insults he receives from 
the confederated societies of this country 
are viewed with pleasure by the tyrant of 
Europe—{ Hear.) He calculates on these 
divisions as@ Bank of Discontent, on which he 
may draw with success, a8 he has done in the 
other unhappy countries he has subjugated, 
o~| Hear, hear, hear—cheering for several mix 
nvtes. It is for this reason | press, and will 
always press for the Emancipation of the 
Catholic, that this scourge of mankind may 
be forced to seek fur peace, and give toa 
harrassed world the blessings of repose — 
[ Hear.}—~To those societies | would say—~ 
We Catholics revere the memory of Kine 
WittiaM, as the friend and protector of 
rational liberty, bot we regard him also as 
the destroyer of Irish trade and Irish prosperi- 
ty, to favour English monopoly.—| Hear, hear, 
Acar.\—The Protestants, in the rntoxication 
of their triumph, over the Popish bigot 
James, forgot the interest of Aheir Country, 
so that for acentury, she was swelling the 
triumph and glory of England—extenaing 
her conquests and commerce over the face 
ofthe Globe—pouring the wealth of the 
world into her lap, while the Lrish Protestant 
ard Catholic were prowibited from touching the 
golden harwest they reaped for England-—{ Peals 
of applause }—You were scarcely perm ted 
to testeihe crumbs, and it was actessury that 
those wery crumbs should first fall from the Eng 
hish teble——[ Hear, hear, hear. }—Was the 
slavery of the Catholics a suflicrent recom 
pense for the sacrifice of your trade, pover- 
tyof your population, and the debasement 
of your Country? [Hear, hear, hear.\— 
Open your eyes, at length, | beseech you, 
tothe true interests of your Country, and 
be no longer DUES te the plundering, peculating, 
jonsioned erewe, that robs the hive of the 
honey, and leaves the thrifty bees that 
gathered it, to starve !—[ Loud checring.] 

1 detest, as much as any Protestant 
does, the Popish Inquisition of Spain and 
Portugal. ‘Thanks to Bonaparte! —bad as 
he is, he has heen the cause of suppressing 
those execrable institutions. But mey I beg 


t/ my deladed Countrymen to abolish the Protestant 
ereony supporind by those Jocictics ’—may 

entreat them, in the words of the Gos- 
pels" Do unte all men, as you would 
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— should do unto you.”—f Hier, ke, 

To my Catholic Brethren I say 
we have much ta complain of, we hive 
much to rejoice in. The sweet cougl, 
tion of seeing all the good and grea ¢ 
the Protestant Body sympathize in dm 
sorrows, is little short of our 
tion. We have another and a subsangg 
consolation-—that by comparing our og 
dition with the state of any other Subj 
in Europe, (except in the British Empire, 
it is liberty itself, when contrasted wih 
their slavery and wretchedness.—{ Hur, 
hear /} Stand fast then by your 
—make every sacrifice to detend her againg 
all her enemies, and for myse!f, I promis, 
that while there is strength in this am 
to wield a sword or draw a trigger, itshal 
be used (if necessary) to support the Bis 
tish Constitution and integrity of the Bi 
tish Empire—/ loud applauses for several mp 
nutes.)-And I beseech you my Catholic 
Brethren, that, if you should aggin ever 
see theBadyes or Banners of the Confede 
rated Societies displayed, you would view 
them, not with indignation or contempt, 
but with Noble Christian Charity-sAnd 
lifting up your hands and hearts to 
Heavenly Father, pray in the words o 
your Saviour on the Cross, “+ Oh! Pathe, 
Jorgive them, as they know not what they 
do!” [ peale of epplauses.) 

Dr. Drennan.—Mr. Chairman, I re 
with much reluctance to speak in public; 
but a strong sense of the duty which evey 
man owes to himself and others, andts 
consistency of character and conduct, i» 
pels me to say a few words. I think, St, 
that every man, whatever may be fis pr 
fession, whatever may be his religion-t 
say, Sir, that every mah ‘yho regards the 
tranquillity and good order of the cout 
try, is called onto unite with his Catholie 
Countrymen ; because he, his family, bis 
latest posterity, have an equal incéest# 
the result of the present question. 
is every reason to congratulate 
and our country, and the empire at larg, 
on the progress cf Ite, so rapidly, m@ 
even unexpectedly made, in the coaliget 
and combination of Catholic and Prot 
tant Ivishmen in the cause of 
Emancipation and cemmon right. 
have ascribed this happy event 
cause, some to another, It has been att 
nae to the Protestant Gentry and. 

vlders, contemplating the neag 
of a General Roasiede all wishing a 
ly as possible to acquire the good gama 
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the Catholic ténantry and frecholders. It 
bis been ascribed, by others, to an uncer- 
tainty respecting the sentiments of the 
Paisct Recent on the subject ; but, at 
the same time, a hope diffusing itself 
through the country, that those sentiments 
are personally, and will shortly be public- 
ly in favour of Catholic Emancipayion. 
For my part, I ascribe this progresyive 
ynion and concord of my countrymen 
chiefly, if not solely, to one cause—to the 
rashness, the precipitance, and the infatu- 
ation of an Irish administration, which have 
overleaped all the bounds of sagé and 
sound discretion, and, by standing in the 
Way of a right of Nature, the right of 
Petitioning, have acted in direct contra- 
diction and contempt of common sense 
and the common feelings of humanity— 
and in doing so, by a sort of providential 
fanity, have not only roused all that ts 
man within the Catholic bosom, but have 
awakened a,social sympathy, a general 
fellow-feeling with the case of the Catho- 
lics in the breasts of every other rank and 
order ii the cCommunity—{ Hear, Acar, hear!) 
—They have done more; they have se 
parated the consideration of religious dif- 
ference entirely from the question—{ Hear, 
dear!}—they have made it be considered 
What it should have always been consider- 
ed, asa general question—{ Hear, hear} 0 polie 
tial quectionmna national question—{ Hear, hear! | 
—This is, I think, the true reason of the 
present concord of sentiment that takes 
place in this Assembly and in this fsland. 
Without staying to scrutinize the motives 
of men, let us take the benefit resulting 
from their actions; and no circumstance 


‘bastaken place in this country fof many 
‘Years, that has more contributed, though 


indirectly, to the welfare and best intes 
rests of Ireland, than the Circular Letter 
of Mr. Pole, and the Proclamation of the 
Priry Council —{ Loud and general applause.) 
—I wish, Sir, to mention one or two be- 
neficial effects of this auspicious coalition of 
Protestant and Catholic. First, it may 
serve to fix and determine the mind of the 
Prinee Regent, should it so happen that 
mind is wavering and uncertain on the 
tubject. When Mr. Perceval expatiates 
a usual on the necessity of conforming to 
wishes of what is ‘called the Protes- 
fant Party or Interest in freland, the 
Prince may well reply, 1 see no indica- 
Sons of Parties in this businese ; I see all 
rar. ot One Public; I-see 

et Centlemen of respectabilit 
tad take in the Country Boating forward 
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in the cause of the Catholics. Theif pe- 
tition is not so muclf from a part as from 
a whole People. Would it not therefore 
be most hazardous to the public tranquil- 
lity at a time so perilous, and would it 
not prove unavailing any longer to resist 
the will and wishes of the universal Irish 
Nation ? 

Again, Sir, this, friendly coalition will 
accomplish th¢ geod purposes of the legis- 
lative union, I have heard it given as a 
sentiment at table, “ external union, but 
no internal union!”—Now I think, that 
Without both these unions being accom. 
plished, tlie ends of neither will be never 
realized. Withopt an internal union, that 
is, a union among ourselves, the purposes 
of the external union will never be effec 
tuated. Without the conditions of the 
legislative union be faithfully, and ho- 
nourably, aud oacstly performed, I say, 
the conditions of the compact, which 
were at the time expressed, and tvhich at 
the time were understood, there never can be 
external union, the people of these king- 
doms will never be incorpgrated, but 
eternal dissentions, feuds and animosities, 
will continue the inheritanee of this un- 
happy Island, and the sore calamity of 
the empire !—internal union is therefore 
absolutely necessary to external union, and 
internal union will never take place with- 
out an union of the hearts and hands of 
the whole Irish people. 


But, Sir, this association of Catholic and 
Protestant, will, I sin¢erely trust and hope, 
be a step, and a great step in the attain- 
ment of that grand political measure, 
without which, all, in my mind, is as 
nothing—I mean, @ Reform of the represen= 
t tion of the peopit in the Commons House of 
Parliament. Catholic Emancipation is, in 
itself, a Reform, and as stich I hail its good 
effects. But if the admission of the Ca- 
tholics into the full equality of political 
privilege, be merely to add to the mass of 
political corruption, I pray God, the Ca- 
tholies may pever obtain their Emancipas 
tion Here Mark Devlin, with an honest 
warmth of fitling, exclaimed, *' I heartily join 
you in t prayer.” Loud approbation was 
also expressed by others. }—If they are to be 
adopted into the constitution, as into a 
corpulent and corrupt corporation, with- 
out adding any spirit, amy purity, an 
renovation, but merely fixiug mote firmly 
the crying abuses, and shamefal polution 
of the constitution, I, for one, would be 


a sincere and single negative against the 
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unanimity of the present day, and the pre- 
sent hour. 

Ever be it remembered, the Resolution 
of the Grand Catholic Committee, in the 
year 1795: 

“ Resolved, That it is with pleasure 
and gratitude we have observed the House 
of Commons, in this Session, unanimously 
taking into their consideration, that most 
important measure, the present Represen- 
tation of the people in Parliament ; and we 
do most earnestly exhort the Catholics of 
Ireland to co-operate with their Protestant 
brethren, in all legal and constitutional 
means to carry into effect that great mea- 
sure recognised by the wisdom of parlia- 
ment, and s6 essential to the freedom, 
happiness, and prosperity of Ireland— a 
KREYORM IN THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
PEOPLE IN THE COMMONS House.” 

I trust, Sir, that this great and mutual 
object will be the consequence of Catholic 
and Protestant co-operation, ‘The zra of 
your complete enfranchisement will even- 
tually work our the weal or woe of Ire- 
land, Irevere your cause, but the Ca- 
tholi¢ cause, great as it is, is subordinate 
to the cause of kerorm, and included in 
it. I am, Sir, neither for dominancy, po- 
litical dominancy, in one religion.or. ano- 
ther, I am neither for Protestant ascen- 
dancy, or Catholic ascendancy, but for 
one equal law of hberty, one powerful 
Empire, one free Constitution; and with 
respect to the different religions, let them 
find out the road to Heavea by tie light 
of their own consciences, 

I beg leave to repeat a maxim of the 
Sanserit, which is brought all the way 
from India, and which is, I think, well 
worth the carriage : 


“ The Pomegramite hath many partitions, 

But the seed ts equally red in them all. 

Do net give anu undue preference to any 
one race of men, 

For the blood is equally red in them all.” 


Joun Hancock rose, and spoke as fol. 
lows :—I wish to effer a few unpremedi- 
tated observations. I congratulate my 
countrymen on the general union of sen- 
timent, exhibited here this day in favour 
ef our Catholic brethren, now assembled 
for the purpose of claiming their just 
rights. It augurs well for freland to see a 
cordial co-operation of all religious sects. 
It is an homage paid to justice. L attribute 
this unicn of sentiment to the Proclama- 
tion, which, instead of terrifying and 
scattering the iriends of justice, peace, 
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and universal liberty of conscience, jy 
united all sects in the common ayy y 
equal rights. Jt has shown that there is « 
Public in Ireland, as the same mistakes _ 
licy, and similar and successful regi 
to it in England, in the case of the Disses. 
ters, showed that there was a Public ip 
England, the will ot which was igre 
tible—{ Hear, hear.}—I hope that the mi 
nister 1s convinced, by this time, the 
public sentiment is as strenuous here, Ty 
day of bigotry is passing away, and f a 
happy that mankind are learning the less 
of forbearance. [| rejoice to see the cays 
of my Catholic brethren put on the broad 
principle of universal right, and 1 fel 
equal pleasure at the downfal of illibes 
lity, formerly so prevalent, just as if cer. 
tain sects were the peculiar favourite 
of the Deity, and were alone worthy t 
drink of the dew of heaven. I am gladto 
see such sentiments passing away, and | 
hope that the resistance which has been 
made to the just claims of our Catholic 
brethren will [ead to an extension of the 
popular sentiment. The unanimity of th 
present times proves that though bigotry 
may show its noxious head in council, we 
are free from its influence, exhibiting our 
selves as children of one common father 
[ Hear, hear.|—Before I sit down, | wisht 
read a declaratory Resolution. 1 shall for 
bear to press its adoption at present, le 
it might disturb the unanimity of the meet 
ing, as some might object to it, as net 
being comprised in the business of the 
meeting. I leave it to be acted on. het 
after, at a time which others may con 
der a more favourable opportunity. 
Resolved, That, as Catholics _ Pro. 
testants, we are firmly yni in the 
ciple, that all disabilities pa Jisqualiae 
tions on account of a difference in te- 
gious opinions are inconsistent with 
inalienable right of liberty of conscience, 
The attempt to control opinions has ® 
less enligiitened times produced the mi 
tual acrimony and hostility of sects 
each other, but such a contrel does me 
come within the proper province of Ge 
verament, who ought to leave 
and the right of private jud : 
and only punish when actions, * 
consistent with the public welfare Os 
this principle we are bound to pits 
of €atholic Efpancipation; we re} 
the rejection of Loid Sidmouth’s Ble 
intringe the ‘Toleration Act, and wee 
dially wish success to the plan in agt 
in our sister country, under the 
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the venerable Christopher Wyvill, to pe- 
tition the Legislature to remove all re- 
strictions off Catholics and Dissenters of 

description, and by one compre- 
hensive Act to restore complete liberty of 
conscience, and the unquestioned right of 
every man to judge for himself, as being 
only answerable for his opinions to God 
— his own conscience.—{ Loud applause.) 

It is but justice to state, that such of the 
Catholicsto whom the resolution had been 
previously communicated, expressed their 
yoreserved and hearty approbation of it: 
and there isnow cause for regret that the 
resolution had not been moved, as from the 
complexion of the meeting, there is no room 
to doubt but the resolution would have 
been supported by a very large majority of 
the meeting. 

The Chairman then read the following 
letter : 

Bush Bank, Oct. 8, 1811. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I regret extremely that business of a 
most important, urgent, and pressing 
nature will prevent me from attending (as 
{had determined upon)the meeting of your 
highly respectable Body, convened for the 
10th instant, to take into consideration 
the propriety of Petitioning Parliament 
for a Repel of those ‘Penal Laws, which 
still continue to disgrace the Statute 
Books, and affect the Catholics of Ireland. 
Asa Protestant Landed Proprictor of 
this county, permit me to assure you, | 
take the most lively interest in the suc- 
cess of your Claims—Claims which, found- 
ed as they are, upon the immutable prin- 
ciples of Justice, and the fundamental 
maxims of the Constitution under which 
you live, must be conceded; and for the 
attaining of which, I trust and hope no il- 
legal and unconstitutional Manifestoes, nor 
any other earthly considerations, will ever, 
fora momerft, induce you to relax your 
efforts. ‘Too long has this unhappy coun- 
try been torn to pieces by religious ani- 
mosities, fomented, J am sorry to say, by 

whose imperious duty it was to have 
Promoted concord and harmony amongst 
the people; but from the firmi, steady, 
and dignified proceedings of your Body, 
l the happiest results, and look for- 

shortly to more haleyon days, 
when, by the abolition of. all political 

1 ons, founded upon religious opi- 
Dons, we shall no longer be two Sects, but 
one People; justice will be rendered the 

ics, additional weight and conse- 


gence given to the Preiestant, and ayg- 
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mented strength and security to the Em- 
pire.—I have the honour to be, &e. 
Joun Gace Lecrey. 
To the Gentlemen who signed the Requisition 
for the Mecting of Catholics of the County of 
Antrim, at Beljast,on the \Oth instant. 


Mar. Craic, M,. P. for the Borough of 
Carrickfergus, gave his cordial concurrence 
to the Resolutions, and was happy at find- 
ing the unanimity which prevailed. lt 
was always his opinion, that Catholic 
Emancipation was as nece sary to the prosperit 
a: the security of Ircland.—[ JZear, hear, ier 
He considered their claims to be found 
in the strictest justice. ‘The Protestant and 
the Catholic were equally called un to sup- 
ply the navy, to recruit the army, and to 
pay the taxes, and therefore, no rational 
man could deny that they were entitled to the 
same privileges—{ Loud applause. }— From 
the growing sentiments of liberality, and 
from the dissipation of religious prejudices, 
he would anticipate the day—the trium- 
phant day, when thePenal Restrictive Laws, 
which were as disgraceful to the character 
of the age, as unjust in their principle, or 
oppressive in their operation, would be 
blotted out from the Statute Book. 
Then and not until then, they might er- 
pect prosperity. Mr, Craig concluded b 
declaring, that he would give their peti- 
tions his support there and elsewhere, and 
by thanking the meeting for the honour 
they had conferred on him. 


Mr. M‘Gouran.—Mr. Chairman, I beg 
your attention for some time. Touse cir- 
cumlocution, Sir, in telling you I am not 
in the habit of speaking to public assem- 
blies, I conceive unnecessary ; 1 will brief- 
ly tell you, it is the first time I ever at- 
tempted to addrgss any congregated body 
of people, great or small; nor have J 
much claim on your attention, having 
neither title nor talent to recommend me 
to your notice; but as an individual con. 
stituting a part of that body, whose con- 
tinued grievances are the cause of our 
assembling this day, to act in co-operation 
with the rest of our Catholic brethren in 
this kingdom, to pray for a relief from 
such grievances, | solicit a hearing, while 
I speak my sentiments on the subject, and 
express my decided confidence in the wl- 
timate and speedy success of our object, | 
which has been greatly forwarded this 
day, by the able support of our worth 
brethren of a different communion, 
have, Sir, im common with every other 
well disposed and loyal subject of this 
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realm, to Ikment the necessity, 99 nume- 
rous and so respectable a bady as the 
Catholics of Irelaad are uad ry in having 
to solicit an equal participatwa of con- 
stitutional rights, and that punful thoughe 
is rendered more so, when [ reflect on the 
harsh measure lately resorted to, to pre- 
vent them from assembling for that pur- 
pore. 

With respect to the legality or illega- 
lity of that measure, I confess I am not, 
of myself, competent to judge 3 but ace 
carding to the opinions of those Gentle- 
men who have favoured the public with 
their interpretation of the act oa which it 
is founded, it appears to be oppressizely 
illegal; when applied to us, and its ob- 
vious tendency is plain, tothe most ili- 
terate—It is a measure pregnant with 
much matice andill will, a measure in its 
nature productive of much evil; but in its 
effects, the cause of much good—!t was in- 
tended to st appress the Catholic committee 
ia Dublin, who, possessing the confidence 
ofthe Catholics of Ireland, were “pel 
suing the legal means, that to then 
appeared best, to forward emancipa- 
tion, and work out their religious free- 
dom—But it had a contrary eff ‘ct—In- 
stead of partial and badly atiended meet- 
ings, where different 0; pini: ys were warm- 
ly supported, and private weaknesses ge- 
nerally exposed ; vas the cause of call- 
iag county meetings throughout Ireland, 
where the demon of diecaed has not yet 
appeared, but where union of sentinents, 
peace, and good-will to all, have charac- 
terized their legal and consiitutional pro- 
ceedings. 

Nay, what was still less expected, 
was the means of ealistiag in our ranks, 
wherever we met, the igtellicent and le. 
beral-minded Protestant and Presbyterian, 
and, from a just sense of duty, h is made 
them make common cause with us, when 
they see their own leg alrehis invaded in 
©! ur persons. Hea Acar! }—they very 
wisely say, should c thol es be prevent ed 
from assembling to petition the Legisla- 
turefor a repeal of those distraceful sta- 
tutes enacted against them, tut will be a pri- 
mary step to our own thraldom, and we 
will be similarly treated in future times, 
should we ever have occasion to petition 
for a repeal of private or public grievan- 
ces, till custom will quote a precedent, 
and precedent will give it currency, and 
the. communication between the throne 
and the people be entirely suspended, and 
the will ef the Minister become the law 
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of the land, howevef oppressive, goading 
or repugnant to the ra of our up. 
equalled Constitution.—{ / oud Applawse\. 
Such a measure m! ght have a peared iq 
the !rish statute books in the 16th ory 
century, but it has been unwisely adorn. 
ed inthe 19 h, and badly calculated to he 

approved of in the liberal and enli rhtened 
period in which we live. [ Hur, hear!” 
Mr. Chairman, when I take a 1 “trospec. 

tive view of the histories of those times, 
and the atrocities committed in then, 
though my heart recoils at the picturetha 
presents itself to my sight, yet such is my 
wish for the happiness of mankind i in gene. 
ral, when it does not occasion the misery 

f ‘his fellow-creature, that I could wih 
our Trish Secretary had lived then, rather 
than now, asthe times and people were 
more convenial to his own disposition— 
[ fear, kear.}—Then he could have iswed 
his oppressive fire-brands, and on the leag 
dissatisfaction, could have gotten the myr. 
midons of the day, the blood. hounds of 
persecution to put them fully into exeew 
tion. 

The history of the civil wars of Ireland 
presents so glaring a picture of religious 
persecution on one hand, and in some in 
stances of retaliatory vengeance on the 
other, that I will not wound the feelings of 
this respectable meeting , by dwelling ont, 
I will turn over its bloody pages, and pro- 
ceed torecords of more liberal and more en 


lirhtened times. The work of emanctpatiog . 


isloag begun ; [ believe it hashad its begm- 
ning, and Lam sure would have been com 
pleted in the present reign, were it not for 
the tilibera lity and bad policy of his Me 
yey ’s Ministers from time totime, 
Many are the conciliatory “measures and 
im‘uunities granted to Catholics, by hs 
present Majesty, during his reign, for 
which they are era tefully thankful, 
[ Hear, hear ,}~and [ am sure urianimoubly 
hey J jon with me in lamenting 
that he has not, nor I fear will have the 
honour of finishing what he so cerserously 
began, and I amsure would have nobly ett 
cuted, had he consulted his own inclination, 
or beea wisely advised.— [ Loird applause.) 
His Majesty's biographer, with every 


lament, that his bigoted and selfish 
nisters deprived him of an honoat t 
would have endeared his memory t! 


























Motest posterity in Ireland, and have @ 
alted his fame above that of his pres 
sors, while history w will conthine ie 
cord thenoble acts of brave and 
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men—{ Low applauses. }—Rome and Greece 
have seen their heroes, and the impartial 
historian has done them ample justice 5 
Corsica has produced the conqueror of 
Furope (Britain excepted), a tyrant, I con- 
fess, but a warrior, and a politician 
without doubt, surpassing his predecessors 
or co-temporarics as far as the light of the 
wa does that of the moon. Yet none of 
these, in the very zenith of their glory, 
when victory atteaded their conquering 
rms abroad, and triumphs honoured their 
return home and proclaimed their fame, 
ever achieved so noble so glorious an act 
as it would be to have given freedom to 
more than four millions of slaves—{Loud 
ead continued applauses.}—Slaves of the most 
abject kind, who are deuied constitutional 
privileges on account of their religious 
principles—[ Loud cheering.|—Slaves, _ be- 
cause they profess a religion as comprehen- 
sive in its charity, as it is sacred in its 
origin, and holy in its doctrine; that 
breathes peace and good will to all men; 
that recognizes all mankind as brethren, 
the descendants of one common parent, 
lwking up to one God, and bearing the 
image of the omnipotent Creator of all 
things; that hates no sect because they 
differ from it in some speculative princi- 
ples of doctrine and discipline; a religion, 
that can only be reviled by calumniators, 
or dishonoured but by an ‘unworthy pro- 
fessor—{ Hear.) 

Sir, the enslavement of the Catholics of 
ireland was no inconsiderable task, and their 
manumission might well expect tomeet with 
aigrmidable opposition, proceeding from 
the sane anti-christian spirit that rivetted 
their chains,—{ Hear, hear. }—notwithstand- 
mgthey have made a more rapid progress 
ia regaiming their freedom, by legal, peace- 
able means, than was made in establishing 
their slavery by coercion and in blood, 
What Was begun in the present reign, 
will undoubtedly be accomplished in it, 
or the succeeding one. ‘The Prince Re- 
gent, the steady and dvowed friend of 
Ireland, is himself restricted, and labours 
uorler inabilities as well as we,—|[ Hear, 
tear }-—proceeding from the same hands, 
aad devised by the same Junta, that cone 
taue tuoppress us, the scourge of the na- 
Yon, the usurpers of the royal preroga- 

and enemies to the rights of free 
a men.—[ loud cheering. |—But if wise 


fs: y does net svon relieve him from re« 


‘5 8 


08, Wiser nature, I fear, soon wi'l. 
gh there is not a Catholic in this 
‘@untry that does not heartily wish for 
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his Majesty's recovery, should Providence 
interfere and determine it otherwise, then 
Ireland's triend will be vested im all the 
plenitude of power belonging to royalty, 
and will be at liberty to act as he pleases, 
and as becomes the King of Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘Then he will be at hbe 

to choose his own servants, and to disca 
the caluminating enemies of his family, 
aud to take into their places his real 
friends ; his friends, because they are our 
friends, and our friends ; because they are 
friends to their Country and the prosperity 
of the state.—/hear, hear.) 

Should our slavery be prolonged till 
then, the boon wilt then be granted : 
Emancipation he will give us as a proof of 
his affection for us, and as a propitiatory 
offering for the manifold injuries we have 
sa long and undeservedly received,—T[ Hear, 
hear, hear.| But whether the glorious 
work, so forwarded by George Ill. be ecm- 
pleted by him, or George IV. by its com- 
pletion, will be blasted the dark designs 
and determined efforts of Britain’s foe. 
‘Lhe same guardian angel that will for- 
ward the cheering tidings of Emancipation 
across the irish channet to Ireland’s suffer- 
ing sons, will despatch another messenger 
across the English channel, to let French- 
men know that lerne’s free, { Loud cheering-] 
‘Thea will the French Emperor say “I 
might have spared myself the trouble of 
examining my cvasts, and the condition of 
my shipping: Catholic Emancipation will 
do more against my conquering arms, 
than a natiun of slaves could achieve —= 
lreciand’s freedom will be more destruc. 
tive to my flect in Antwerp, than the 
Walcheren expedition has been, that was 
planned in ignorance, and was executed 
with impotence, and which cost Britain so 
much bivod and treasure —[ Continued ap- 
piause.| Should he attempt the invasion of 
Great-Britain, or Ireland, he wiil be at a 
loss to know where to make the descent.— 
Should he pitch upon freland ‘he will be 
equally puzzled to know where she is 
most vulnerable—In the south and west, 
where he thought disaffection existed asa 
natural consequence of their condition, he 
will never think ot facing the danger he 
may expect to meet; aud in the north he 
will extertain as little hopes of success.— 
[ deur, heer, hear.) 

Ireland that favourite spot of heaven, for 
climate and soil, then further blessed 
with the frecdom of her children; encom- 
passed by the circumfluent ocean, and 


eraggy rocks that hem her shores, will 
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become at once the térrer and envy of her 
euemies—I say should the French Emperor 
in his disappointment and rage dare to 
invade her, aud escape the danger of the 
sea, he yet will have greater dangers to en- 
counter—He will find her hardy sons as- 
sembled on her coasts ready to receive him, 
There he will find the Catholic grateful for 
his freedom, 

Hostes patriz primus aut in /rimis ferire. 
the first, or amongst the first to strike 
the enemies of his country, and to destroy, 
take prisoner, or hurl into the watery ele- 
ments the audacious invaders of an happy 
land, and an emancipated people.—f{ Loud 
cheerings.}—The civil feud and religious 
distinctions that have so long convulsed 
our otherwise happy country will then 
subside, and past animosities sink smto 
oblivion, 

It has been said, by an able Statesman, 
that “ Toleration 1s the basis of all public 
quiet,” and Catholic Emancipation will 
prove the assertion true. It will do 
more: it will be productive of public 
guiet, and private and social hap- 
piness, by destroying that infernal 
spirit of party, so long and so injudiciously 
encouraged in Ireland, and will promote a 
friendly intercourse amongst Irishmen of 
every + Ae a Hear, hear.| 

We are slandercd, and our rights with- 
held from us, by the very man, who, as 
he has much in his power, had he the dul- 
lest scintilla of gratitude, should be the 
first to promote our claims, else he must 
be jealous of a brother's recent titles and 
growing fame ; tiles and fame that have 
been purchased for him by a prodigal ef- 
fusion of Catholic blood—/ Hear, hear.)— 
{ mean our Irish Perceval, who would 
deny aman his just rights, because he wor- 
ships God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, and would thereby inter- 
fere with the just prerogative of indul- 
gent Heaven, | Heer, hear.) William Wel- 
lesley Pole is it ius you would treat the 
people that brought your family into hos 
novrable notice! that before were famed 
in one part of Europe, only for mal-ad- 
ministration, and in Asia for oppression, 
but is now known on the Continent of Eu- 
rope on account of the military fame your 
brother lately acquired in Spain and Por- 
tugal ; at the point of the bayonet, in the 
hands of Irish soldiers? ‘There the Irish 
Catholic, besmeared with blood, despoiled 
the victorious French Catholic of his ho- 
nourable laurels, to decorate the brow of 
a Protestant Commander (your brother) 
ane to support ihe honour aad permanent 


security of a Protestant King—l Hear, hey 
hear.\—By his cautionary prudence, and 
their valour, Frenchmen were taught an 
unexpected lesson, their conquering le 
gions, flushed with v ictory, and unac jvaint. 
ed with defeat, were obliged to expe. 
rience a reverse of fortune, when o 
sed tolrish soldiers (almost to a man Cath 
lic), and to acknowledye their superior ya 
lour—{ Applause. 

To tell when, or where, the degraded 
Catholic has fought and conquered jg 
Britain’s cause, and with his very heart's 
blood sealed his allegiance to a Protestant 
King, would be as nugatory and unnece- 
sary,as it would be difficult to tell where 
he shrunk from danger, or betrayed his 
trust, in her defence : suflice it ‘to say, 
wherever the Catholic soldier goes, he wil 
do his duty. 

‘There is not a country in Europe whose 
history does not furnish us with accounts 
of Irish Catholic’s holding, or having held 
enunent government situations of honour 
and trust, either civil or military, nor | 
believe a solitary instance, of them dix 
honouring themselves or their country, by 
cowardice or treachery—| Applause.|—It 
a leading principle of our holy religioa, 
to observe obedience to superiors and al- 
legiauce to Kings, no matter what their 
faith ; and I believe few of our venerable 
pastors have failed to iaculcate that duty, 
‘They taught it by precept and example, 
in the earliest ages of christianity, under 


heathen Emperors, and is it to be sup 


posed they would be more negligent to 
enforce its obedience now as far as 
compatible with their duty, under a Chrix 
tian, Protestant King? No! history and 
experience give a direct’ comtradiction 
such a supposition,—(/ear.)—dit we Cale 
not suppose the Duke of Richmond such 
an euemy to our claims, as we would be 
iuclined to think, from the slovenly citct- 
lar (asthe English Chancellor termed i} 
and the inflammatory proclamation.—QOa 
his coming into office, he declared hisit 
tention to administer justice impartially, @ 
Ireland, and we had no reason to disbe 
lieve him as a gentleman and a soldier. 
Where then résts the blame of this harsh 
measure, to prevent Catholics from pe 
titioning ? It must rest with his secretary, 
Wellesley Pole and Paddy Duigenaa, 
advised it, and obtained his approbatioa= 
that Duigenan who said “ that the geae 
rality of Catholics cared little about ema 
cipation, that it was only pressed by! 
noblemen and some lawyers, who are wih 
remarkable for business.” 
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f the circumstances of those lawyets 
gould allow them. tule, I'm sure they 
could not be better employed than in 
working out their emancipation: but if 
want of business be the cause why they 
interest themselves so much, (what I by no 
means believe) it is the greater pity, for I 
am sure, that men possessed of ; such sound 
judgment, and eloquent reasoning, are by 
no means deficient in their professional ¢a- 

ity, (hear, hear,] we have but the doc- 
trae of a Duigenan for either assertion, 
who like the rest of his patty dreads the 
idea of confronting an additional force of 
honest men in the British legislature. — 


{ Applause. }—Tt is not the wish of Ca- 


tholics alone of every rank, but 
of every denomination of Irishmen, 
(the ‘liberal excepted) that Catholics 


should be free.—There is I confess a party 
in this country, who would wish us per- 
petual slavery ; but they are so insignifie 
cant asa body—so illiberal in their senti- 
ments, —s0 very circumscribed in their 
knowledge,—dark in their designs, and 
singuinary in their conduct ;~-chat I'll not 
pollute my lips by naming them, nor tres- 
pass on this respectable meeting by saying 
more of them, than to wish them a hearty 
contrition for their past offences, and a 
uacere determination to amend their lives 
io iuture, { Continued applauses.] 

None then are our enemies, but the ene- 
mies of their country, “ the factious, and 
the disaffected, both in power, and out of 
power."—The call of emancipation, raised 
in the metropolis, sounded over the coun- 
try,and has been, or will have been re- 
trhoed back, from every county in the 
hiogdom, with redoubled energy—Catho- 
hes, by acting in union with each other, 
on this occasion, discharge an incumbent 
csty; and Protestants, a jOining them, 
“scharge an incumbent, but at the same 
time, an optional duty. 

la no ounty in Ireland, has religious 
vuon been more evinced, than in Down, at 
‘ser last general meeting, when the Ca- 
ole declarations, were seconded by a 
Protestant gentleman—That opulent, and 
tadependent county; where I first inhaled 
te breath of liberality, and christian 
tod-will to all men, is inferior to no 
‘cumty i Ireland in public spirit; and 
tanks among the first in public duty—lIt 
“gmatized, with becoming disapprobation, 
Se tian who was the means of blotting 
keland’s name out of the catalogue of Eu- 
pean nations, and binding her cloger in 

chains, and sent him to England te 
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represent 4 corrupt bordugh.—{/owd cheers 
ing. |—In discharging that important duty, 
they were ably supported by the patriouc 
influence, and prepondering interest of the 
family of Downshire, a family that has 
been always active in promoting the inte- 
rest of Ireland, and whose noble desecndant 
(the present Marquis of Downshire), pov. 
sessing the ample tortune, and incorfuptible 
principles of his father, commenced his 
parliamentary career the last session, in 
pleading our claims, and abserting the pro- 
priety of our conduct, and the sin- 
cerity of our designs :—({ Hear, hear,)—Mr. 
Ruthven, with energetic eloquence, second- 
ed the Down declarations, and advocated 
our cause—Mr, Hamilton Rewan, that 
suffering patriot, for his country’s rights, 
(a reform of abuses, and universal emanci- 
pation,) being unable to attend the meet- 
ing, forwarded by letter, his approving 
sentiments of their proceedings—Mfr, E. 
Pottinger, a seuior magistrate of that coun- 
try, questioning the legality, and condemn- 
ing the cruelty of the late Proclamation ; 
being likewise unable to attend persumally, 
by letter, forwarded his approbation and 
support to their object; not a dissenting 
voice was heard on that occasion. 

But why dwell so long on the liberality 
of the Protestants of the County of Down, 
while we are su favoured by the presence 
and support of those of the County of An- 
trim.—( Hear, hear ).—The Most Noble the 
Marquis of Donegall readily concurred in 
our wishes to assemble to-day, and politely 
granted us the accommodation of the Ex- 
change Rooms on the occasion—Mr. May, 
our worthy Representative, eoncurred in 
our wishes, and has attended our meeting— 
Mr. Craig, the incorruptible Representative 
of Carrickfergus, whose honest vote in the 
House of Commons, in our behalf, was able 
to do more than counterbalance the hire- 
ling negative of a Minister's Echo, has not 
only hououred us with his attendance, but 
supported us with his eloquence (Hear hear). 

The professional aad commercial interest 
of this respectable country is strongly in 
our favour—-Lellast, the metropolis of 
Ulster, whose infant college, Laucasterian 
School, and other public and charicable 
institutions, are evideut proofs of its pub- 
lic spirit; and of whose affections aad 
liberality to Catholics we have unprece- 
dented proofs, by the liberal support we 
have got this year to enable us to build the 
Chapelwe are now stading in, is, | venture 
to say, unanimousin Our CaUse—{ A ppianse.) 
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All are for us, and when all are for us, 
who shal] be against us ?—Protestant and 
Presbyterian, Down and Antrim, are as 
warm in our favour, as the most Catholic 
counties in Ireland. This moment, while 
1am speaking, the Genius of ‘Toleration is 
spreading his hallowed influence over the 
minds of all that bear me, and uniting their 
sentiments with mine in favour of our 
claims. From the united sentiments of this 
respectable meeting, much good will result 
tous. From the decision of this day, our 
enemies will see, there is not a possible, 
but a positive union of religious sentiment 
between Protestant and Catholic, and will 
make them through policy grant, what 
they would, through bigotry and _ selfish 
motives, withhoid.—(Applause.}—They will 
see that the County of Antrim is still alive 
to a sense of public duty and mdepen- 
dence, and that the spirit of liberty, though 
suppressed for a time, nay, even for a ye- 
neration, May, like a suppressed scrofula, 
burst forth in the next, with increased vio- 
lence. 

‘The word liberty is dear in all its vari- 
ous applications, but in no sense is it so 
dear as when applied to conscience, enjoy- 
iny the sancsteu of temporal authority to 
worship God as the heart dictates, without 
labouring under political imability .or con- 
situtional exclusion. (Loud Applawse.) 

The spirit of bigotry in England is near- 
ly extinct, and that of toleration diffusing 
its Christian cifects over the country, 
kindled by the manly discussions of our 
claims, and the Chrisuan principles of our 
religion, developed at Catholic meetings in 
Ireland. ‘The uninfluenced and independent 
press of the umied kingdom, sensible of 
their own duty, and of our wrongs, are 
warmly engaged in our favour; aud all 
omens well for the specdy completion of 
our object. “The united wishes of all ranks 
and denominations of people on our side 
will so iutimidate our enemies, and embol- 
den our parlamentary friends the ensuing 
session, that when the Irish and Luglish Ci- 
ceros of Our c#use are met im our behalf, 
they will thunder out such christian and 
constitutional reasoning im our favour, as 
will shake to us centre the Babel of poli- 
tical intolerance, and contound the sophise 
tical arguments of its impious and selfish 
supporters. | 

dit, though our clams have every ape 
pearsnce ot being speedily granted, [ am 
perfec hy of the same opimon, and wish 


with Dy. Drennan, respecting theis good 
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and bad consequences ; that if their erat 
be only the means of adding additicns 
strength to the corrupt system so long pus. 
sued by ministers, to the great injury, acd 
against the permanent safety of the ep. 
pire, as another individual with the De. 
tor, | pray God, may we never be emans. 
pated. 

Mr. Chairman, I have trespassed moa 
longer on your time than I Intended: one 
sentence more and I sit down. The a». 
port our cause this day received from di 
friendly Protestant brethren, I hope is fe 
by every Catholic here present, and wij 
be felt by every Catholic in the coun, 
with as just a sense of gratitude as it is by 
me. | have, as an individual, received 
many proofs of protestant liberality and 
disinterested friendship, which have ther 
proper place in my unalienable affections; 
but their conduct on this public occasion 
surpasses all private considerations, and 
has exited such feelings in me, as I wat 
words to utter; | think J cannot do then 
greater justice than to express them nearly 
in the langnage of that great master of bo- 

tau nature and human feelings—the im 
mortal Shakespear : 


* We few, we happy few, we band of bn- 
thers; 

For he, to day that spoke or assented wih 
nie, 

iil look on as a brother, be he e’er sogreat 

I'll respect his elevated rank, and be eer 
vile, 

"This day shall better his condition.” 


—_—— 


FSSEX FREF-HORDER’'S CLUB, CHELMSFORD 

On Friday last, a numerous and respec 
table body of the Independent Electors & 
Fssex assembled, to celebrate the second 
anniversary of the Society denominated the 
Freeholders’ Club. 

When about 160 of the Members an 
other Gentlemen, amongst whom wee 
Mr. Burgoyne, Dr. Bolton, and FW. 
Honywood, esq. had assembled, 7 

Mr. Evracoyne addressed the meenrg 
at considerable length, in -support of the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform. He 
then proceeded to state the nature of the 
Freeholders’ Club, and the purposes 
which it was fermed, viz. to prom 
Parliamentary Retorm ard Freedom 
Election. To promote both these object, 
he observed, it was necessary that 0 
Electors should be careful who they * 
lected to represent them—and that 
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Avlemen $0 selected should be returned 
without 4 ny ex} yence to themselves. One 
of the obje: ts of the Club was to raise a 

sulweription for that purpose, and towards 
ee at subseription he was ready to put down 
= name for 5001, To many, however, it 
night not be pleasant to par Aen inoney. 
- «didnot wish to press sucha subseription 
they might as effectually aid the cause 
ut, if they would only render assis 
to the candidate, by taking upon 
shomselves the trouble and expence of 
conveying such Electors as from their 

tomble means were not able otherwise to 
reich the place of election, to the ‘poll. 
Thishad been done by many of his friends 
during the last election—and he now re- 
quetted such gentlemen as were willing 
toreader such assistance in future, would 
give ta their names. 

Several persons then in the room came 
forward, and declared their readiness to 
do as they had done on a former occa- 
don; and several gentlemen put down 
their names for different sums towards 
defraying the unavoidable expences of any 
contest which might occur. 

Mr. Jones then addressed the meeting. 
He observed he was nearly a stranger to 
most of them, he residing in another 
county, at a considerable distance ; but as 
a brother Freeholder, he felt it his duty 
to deliver his sentiments on the present 
occasion, ‘The Worthy Gentleman then 
entered at a considerable length into the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, and 
from thence adverted to the meeting of 
the day, and its object. The object upon 
which they were called together, he obsere 
ved, was most important—it was to cone 
sider of the best mode of reforming the 
esting abuses, and to restore the Con- 
uitution to its original purity, and endea- 
vour to hand it dow nto their children ip 
the same state of perfection in which the 
had recewed ft from their forefathers. 
The Constitution had been much talked of 
by many, but it was understood by few. 
He was at: id, however, to find the present 
Association were well acquainted with it, 
and fully conscious of the innovatjons 
which had been made on it. To refurm 
the abuses which existed, jt was necessary 
they should reform individuals—it was 
requisite that the electors should be care- 
ful whom they sclected as their repre- 
Po and that in giving their votes 
they should not be guided by any sordid 
paltry motives of their own. They should 
Carefully j inquire into the character of the 
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person they selected, and convince theme 
selves he was a person who would feel that 
he was not sent to Parliament for his ewn 
particular interests or the interests of his 
family and connexions ; but that he was 
placed there as the guardian of the publi¢ 
purse and the public interests—and having 
discovered such person, they should next 
elect him free of expence to himself, and 
then it would not be in his power to say, 
“T bought you, and therefore have a right 
to sell you,” If the electors would act 
thus, they would no longer see a House 
of Commons converted into an association 
merely assembled to register the edicts of 
Ministers, nor would they hear any more 
of public waste, public jobs, or public ini- 
quity. ‘The example of the county of 
Essex, and of the meeting of that “d: Ly, 
would, he hoped, operate as a stimulus, 
and be followed by similar ones in every 
part of the country. Such was his fervent 
wish, and he trusted, that such an univer- 
sal expression of the sentiments of the 
county would enforce the restoration of 
our Constitution, 
ee 
CITY OF WINCHESTER. 

At amceeting of alarge majority of the 
resident Freemen of the City of Winches- 
ter, and other Inhabitants thereof, held at 
the Guildhal!, on Monday, the 7th of Ocw 
1311, pursuant to the following requisition: 


Winchester, October 2,181. 
We, the undersigned, Freemen of the 
City of Winchester, request a meeting of 
the other Members ot the Corporation, 
and the inhabitants of the city and suburbs, 
at the Guildhall (by permission of the May- 
or), on Monday the 7th of October, inst. 
at twelve o’clock at noon, to take into con- 
sideration 4 Letter, addressed to a Freeman 
of the said City, by Sir Richard Gamon, 
Bart. one of our representativ es in Parlia- 
ment. 





Richard Hopkins W, 


John Doswell 


W. Thomas Foster 


T. W. Smith 

W. Goater, sen. 
‘Thomas North 
John Goater 

B. Bishop 
George Feacham 


John Young 


John Earle 
Sam. Deverell 
H. Green 
Marto Filer 


Koapp 

K. H, ‘Tombs 
Wm. Young 

J. V. Earle 
Gyles K, Lifford 
hieary Lucas, jun. 
Robert Poulsom, 
George Cursell 
Wim. Haskoll 
W., Butt 

Wim. Gover 

R. Caimes 

H. Lyford 

Be Savage 
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Sohn Vavasour Earle, Fsq. in the Chair. 


The following Resolutions were pro- 
posed by Mr. Knapp, seconded by Mr. 
Jehn Young, and passed unanimously :— 

1. Resolved, That it is the anxious de- 
sire of the Members of the Corporation 
of this City, to act consistently with their 
oath of Ti by consulting at all tunes 
and upon all occasions, the best interests, 
and to conform, as far as may be practi- 
cable, with the wishes of the inhabitants of 
the City. 

2. Resolved, that the letter of Sir 
Richard Gamon, now under consideration, 
is not only repugnant, in the general te- 
nour of its contents, to the principles of 
the freedom of election, but, in the fol- 
lowing passage, offers, in the person of an 
individual Member of the Body, an jnsule 
to the Corporation, imperiously demanding 
observation and refutation :— 

Extract from a Letter addressed to Mr. John 
Goater, and signed “* Bd. Gamon.” 

“| feel it incumbent on me no longer to 
delay troubling you, and the other Gentle- 
men inthe Corporation, with an applica. 
tion for their votes and Interests on the 
parts of myseif and Sir Henry Mildmay: 
torl must beg to observe, that I consider 
the interest of Sir Henry Mildmay as in- 
separably connected with my own, this 
union having been long since settled by 
mutual compact, withthe entire consent 
and approbation of the Corporation them- 
selves.” 

3. Resolved, That the foregoing ex, 
tract contains expressions libellous towards 
the Corporation of this anciegt City, by 
constituting members of that Body parties 
to an openly avewed compact between two 
familics, which, if permitted to exist, 
would be subversive of the liberties of the 
inhabiiants of Winchester. 

4. Resolved, Lhat we the Members of 
the Corporation, do most explicitly and 
indignantly disclaim all recognition or 
knowledge of any such compact; and, in 
the face of the inhabitants of the City at 
jarge, positively refuse our assent to the 
continuance of its existence. 

5. Resolved, That from the high opi- 
nion we feel disposed to entertain of the in- 
tegrity and disinterested conduct of Sir 
Henry Mildmay, and the confidence we 
repose in the sincerity of his ardent profes- 
sions of political freedom, we cannot form 
a judgment so injurious to his character, 
as to suppose, that he can have acquiesced 
in, or become a party to a compact, mili- 
tating so stronglyand directlyagainst his own 
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principles, and sacrificing, at the Same tine, 
the liberty of his constituents ; and, thy; 
copy of the letter of Sir Richard Gamo 
together with these Resolutions, be in. 
mediately transmitted to Sir Henry Mili, 
may, requesting he will negative the awe. 
tion. 

6. Resolved, That it is our firm dete. 
mination, by every meaps in our power, 15 
frustrate the avowed intentions of s 
Richard Gamon, “ of converting this a» 
cient City into a close Borough,” by a 
overweening controul in the hands of, ang 
exercised by what he terms, the joint into 
est; god for his undisguised avowal of 
principles incompatible with, and hostile 
ta, the political rights and liberties of the 
City of Wincbester; and we do hereby 
declare Sir Richard Gamon undeserving 
any longer to represent the city of Wi 
chester in Parliament. 

7. Resolved, That the thanks of this 
meeting be givento Mr. John Goater, for 
the following manly and patriotic answer 
tothe lettgr from Sir Richard Gamon; 
which, whilst it reflects honour upon his 
character, must cover his correspondent 
with shame and confusion. 


SIR, September, 22, 181}, 

“1 am desired by my father to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
inst. and to inform you, that it is his deters 
mination to vote for Mr. Henry Baring, 
represent the City of Winchester, at the 
next Election, and for any other Gentle 
man that will stand forward to suppert 
the independence of his native City; and 
lend al) the aid in his power, t dissolve 
the disgraceful compact alluded to in your 
letter. I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
humble servant, JOHN GOATER" 


8. Resolved, That a cop of the above 
proceedings be inserted in the following 
Newspapers :—Statesman, Morning Chr 
nicle, Courier, Times, Hampshire Chron 
cle, Salisbury and Winchester Journal, aud 
Portsmouth Papers. 

9. Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Meeting be given to the Chairman, for bis 
impartial and able conduct in, and fox @ 
ing the Chair. 

10. Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Meeting be given to the Worshipful th 
Mayor, for his ready aquiescence ™ 
lowing the use ofthe Guildhall, 

J. V. Earxe, Chairmes, 

Mr. Earle being again unanimously @ 
ed to the Chair, 

Oa the motion of Mr. Wools, aod 
seconded by Mr. Hayes, two of the inbab 
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mats of the said City, not Members of the 
(urporation, the foilowing Resolution was 

0 and carried ks Ra : ; 
pebviived, That the thanks of the Inhabi- 
tants of the City of Winchester be given to 
the Members of the Corporation who 
signed and supported the Requisition, and 
for their meritorious and zealous attention 
to the political rights attempted to be in- 
yaded by a compact, openly avowed to ex- 
ist, in its nature as disgraceful to the par- 
ties implicated in it, as degrading to the 
Liberties of the Inhabitants of the City at 
large. J. V. Earwe, Chairman, 

ei 

Me. W. J. BURDETT AND THE ELECTORS 

OF SOUTHWARK. 

The unexpected application to Mr. 
Jones Burdett, has given rise to a series 
of letters between that Gentleman, Mr. 
Kemmish, the Chairman of the Borough 
Meeting, and Mr. Brooks and Mr. Place, 
of Westminster, who have communicated 
their opinions onthe manner of returning 
an Independent Representative. The 
Committee, in the name of 300 Electors, 
having assured Mr. Burdett of their de- 
termiaation to support his interest at the 
next election, and having requested his sen- 
timents thereen, the following answer was 
teat to them and Mr. Kemmish : 

Rochampton, Sept. 23d, 1871. 

“ GenTLeMeN,—Your application to 
me was wholly unexpected. It is extreme- 
ly gratifying to my feelings to receive so 

attering a testimony of the favourable 
vpinion you entertain of my principles, 
and | am fully sensible of the honour you 
do me, by your handsome offer of pro- 
posing me 3 Candidate for the Borough 
of Southwark ; at the same time I scruple 
notto declare, that I take more pleasure 
in witnessing any honourable expression 
of public sentiment, than I could derive 
from any circumstance, however honour- 
able te myself alone; not only because I 
estimate highly public opinion, but be- 
cause I am fully convinced, that if our 
country can yet be saved from the ruin 
with which it is menaced, its salvation can 
only be effected by those genuine, inde- 
pendent, constitutional principles, which 
you, Gentlemen, profess yourselves anx- 
wus LO support. 

_ “You correctly state my humble opin- 
ion, that a Reform in Parliament is become 
absolutely necessary. It appears to me 
equally essential to the interests of the 
Crown and of the People. Lam persua- 
ded it is for the benefit of both, thas the 
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Executive should have fall possession of 
all its constitutional powers, unrestrained 
by the oligarchical influence of a Borough 
faction ; but whilst such a power exists, 
I cannot help thinking that it may inter 
fere with, or rather that it must command 
those prerogatives of the Crown with 
which it is entrusted, by and for the be- 
nefit of the people, and which it ought to 
exercise according to the Constitution, 
under no other controul than that of an 
uncorrupt House of Commons. ‘Tou be 
elected into such a House of Commons 
seems to me more hovourable and more 
gratifying to the feelings of an honest 
Englishman, than any distinction in the 
power even of the King to bestow. To 
become a Member of a House of Com- 
mons that does not represent the People, 
cannot, in my judgment, be either ho- 
norable or useful—could not advance your 
interests or those principles you entertain ; 
and as for myself, I had rather decline 
aiding the delusion, which I conceive a 
House of Commons not representing the 
People is calculated to promote, and had 
rather not assist in deceiving you, or prace 
tising an imposition on the public, being 
fully persuaded that ia a House of Come 
mons, ‘collected by means which it is 
not longer necessary to describe,” the most 
splendid abilities, combined with the most 
unimpeached integrity and virtue, must 
fail in producing any lasting benefit to the 
country; and it does appear to me worse 
than useless to keep alive such an expec. 
tation in the public mind, because it tends 
ta mislead the peaple, and to divert their 
attention from the real source of all their 
grievances, viz. the now universally ac 
knowledged corrupt state of Representa- 
tion. Entertaining such sentiments, you 
will not be surprised at my declining the 
intended honour of your proposal to be- 
come a Candidate for the Borough of 
Southwark. 

“I beg of you, Gentlemen, to accept my 
grateful thanks for your handsome conduct. 
Itis with great satisfaction | receive thismark 
of the approbation,of so many and respect- 
able Electors of the Borough of Southwark, 
and consider this as a testimony of their 
good opinion, next to the approbation of 
my own mind, as one of the most pleasing 
circumstances of my life. 

“ I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your ubedient Servant, 
WILLIAM JONES BURDEPT.” 
The subject of this communication ha- 


ving been taken into consideration, the 
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Committee,notwithstanding Mr. Burdett’s 
objections, having resolved to exert their 
influence to return him on independent 
principles, similar to the manner in which 
Sir Francis Burdett was elected for West- 
minster. Books are opesed for the sig- 
naturesof “ The Friends to the purity of 
Election,” to which upwards of 1000 Elec- 
tors have already subscribed their names. 
The following Resolution has been unani- 
mously passed, and subscriptions are to 
be received to promote the Election, free 
of expence, 

“ That the circumstances in which our 
country is now placed render it more ne- 
cessary, more urgent, and more impor- 
tant than ever, that we should recur to 
the old principles of English freedom, and 
call apon honest, independent men to 
serve usin Parliament, to correct the a- 
buses of Administration, and to guard the 
Constitution. That William Jones Bur- 
dett, esq. possessing these indispensable 
qualifications, it would be to the immor- 
tal honour of the Borough of Southwark, 
(following the example of the City of 
Westminster) and afford a great and glori- 
ous example to the Electors of the United 
Kingdom, that they should return him to 
Parliament, free from every sacrifice and 
expence to himself, upon independent 
principles, consonant to the genuine 
spirit of the Constitution of England, 
which declares that Elections shall be free 
and without corruption. 





—_ 

A boy, in the service of Mr. Thomas 
Fawcet of Gate, lately accompanied his 
master in shooting all day upon the 
Moors; and in returning in the evening, 
his master desired himto make the best of 
hisway home. They boy proceeded on 
foot, but being much fatigued, sat down 
and fell asleep. How long he remained 
in that situation is uncertain, as when 
found, he was in his own bed asleep; and 
a neighbour, passing on the road early next 


morning, found his cloaths scattered iy 
various directions, nearly 2 mile of The 
account he gave was, that he dreamt he had 
been at a neighbour’s house, ata go 
supper, after which he supposed he wep 
to bed there. It appears he actually walt. 
ed three miles, though in a profound de 

the whole of the time, during which he 
stripped off his cloaths, and walked homs 
naked, passed the gate, and went UD stairy 
to bed, the whole of the time being asleep, 


Deith—On Sunday morning the gh 
inst. at Thistleborough, near Glenavy, Coy. 
way M'‘Niece, esq. Captain of the Glenavy 
Yeomanry, aged 73. ‘The writer of this 
knew Mr. M‘Niece for forty years ; fog 
the last 30 years of that period most inti 
mately. His external appearance could 
not fail to”prepoussess a stranger in his fe 
vour, so strongly were the lines of bene. 
volence expressed on a very comely coug. 
tenance : this could not be otherwise, for 
the humane and benevolent affections were 
with bim in a state of constant activity, 
He had a peculiar aversion to knaves; 
this many a rogue found out to his cos; 
they dreaded his activity and personal 
courage, which could not easily be equal- 
led. The poor and the oppressed in him 
always found a ready and zealous support, 
Much of his time was occupréd in settling 
disputes amongst his neighbours ; for his 
plain good sense, and known love of justice, 
disposed many wise people to apply to him 
who preferred having their differences ad- 
justed in this way tothe expensive process 


of thelaw. His hand and his door were 


ever open to his friends—more genuine 
hospitality never existed under any roof— 
his natural temper was excellent-—he was 
remarkably chearful, and had so much 
kindness in his nature, ‘that his guests 
were often induced to remain perhaps 
longer than in strict prudence they ought, 
Such was Conway M‘'Nicce, He has 
left a wantin society not easily to be sup 
plied. —Belfasi News-Letter. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tue weather at the beginning of harvest proved extremely favourable, and most of 
all the grain on warm soils, or that had been early sown, was reaped and stacked 
in good order, but in the colder and more backward districts, the crops have suffe 
exceedingly by the change that took place about the latter part of last month, when 
for several weeks, it either rained, or was so warm and calm, that even the dew 
scarcely ever dried off the corn, and consequently brought on mildew and growig 
It is now the general opinion of the farmers in those parts of the country, that thes 
crops will not average at more than half the usual produce, whilst the straw, wh 
is the principal dependence for feeding cattle in winter, will be greatly deficient 


both in quantity and quality. 


As there has beea no frosts to stop the progress ef the late planted potatoes, iti 
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hoped they will turn out better than was expected, although the quality is not likely 
to be as good as if they had been set e wher, 

The prices of grain have rather advanced since last month ; oatmeal is_also looking 
yp, and potatoes have for some time past been selliag considerably higher than is 
ysual at this time of the year. 

A letter from Limerick states, that “ the crop of wheat and barley in this quar- 
ter, appear to be pretty abundant, and saved in good order, Oats, we believe, are 
pot $0 productive as usual. We hear no material complaiat of the potatoes. Wheat 
and barley are buying up for Portugal, and the latter for distillation, at high 
came 4 former is this day (ihe 26th,) 2s, 2d. to 2s. $4d. per stone, and the latter 
164d. ;—the supply very large. Oats have come in very sparingly, and have got up 
to Is. per stone. Price of new oat-meal cannot be quoted, ull the millers lay in a 
gtock of oats.” vale 

Of the state of the harvest in Great Britain, we have the following account from 
our correspondents in Liverpool: 

« Since our last Circular, the information which we have received respecting the 
produce of the harvest, has been rather of a more unfavourable description, although 
many are still inclined to hope, that the deficiency in the whole kingdom will not be 
found, when taken collectively, to be very material. In Essex, Kent, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, the crops having suffered by mildew, are light, and in several of the other 
counties they have been injured by the same cause, though not to an equal extent. In 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire, it is, however, generally thought, that the 
produce, in quantity and quality, will be equal to that of the last year. The crop of 
Barley is short, and the quality inferior. ‘here is a_ partial failure in Oats, but this 
may, in some degree, be compensated by the encreased quantity which was sown. 
Our advices from Scotland also lead us to believe that both Wheat and Barley will be 
sensibly short of an average growth, but Oats, it was understood, would be a tolerably 
fuircrop. We may, however, observe, that the harvest in the northern parts of the 
kingdom has generally been secured in very excellent condition, owing to the unusually 
fine weather which was enjoyed for the first three weeks of the last month, Of Pota- 
tues it is yet too early to form any decided opinion, but there seems reason to suppose 
that they will not be su productive as they were last season.” 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


NorwitistanoinG the expected suptare with the American States, produce from 
these countries does net greatly advance, Owing to the general stagnation of trade, and the 
scarcity of money. Kven if that trade should not be stopped by the direct hostility of 
the respective governments, the loss at which the importations from that countiy have 
been forced « ff, will prevent much more being sent, at least until the present stocks ure 
lessened, In lieland the sales are slow, and the stocks continue to accumulate, Fora 
vew of that Gale in England, especially as fas as regards the important article of cotton, 
aid also for other information, we refer to the following leuwer from Liverpool, whic 
gives a full account of the state of their market. 

* Towards the close of the last mouth, our market for British Plantation Sugars began 
to experience some revival from its former depression, Smee that time, the demand hus, 
upon tit whole, been very steady, and the prices may now be considered about 1s. 4 @s, 
per wt, above what were lately cunent, ‘The fine qualities are stil treely purchased by 
the Grocers ; for the low and ordinary descriptions there bas also been more inquiry in 
the last two days, and as the stocks are comparatively smail, the Importers are inclined 
to take a move favourable view of the future state of the market. It has, at the same 
ume, been suggested that, from the failure of the Barley crop, the distilleries, after the 
meeting of Pa:llament, may again be restricted to the use of Sugar, and although this 
measuse is yet very uncertain, it is, nevertheless, an object which the holders conce ve 
& not to be wholly overlooked, 

“ Of Coffee a few inconsiderable parcels have been bought for exportation, as well as for 
home use, but having been very inadequate to take off the quantity offered by auction, the 
tiles Wee, in most instances, forced off at rather lower pices Some of the importers 
of Foren Sugars, despairing of relief from any other means, have been induced to ship 
‘partot what they held to Lisbon and the Mediterranean. Small lots have also been 
bought, upon Very low terms, for the same destination, but the vent through the me- 
dium of those ports which are accessible, is so extremely limite, as not to afford any 


| tO expect an improvement in our miurket, without a more extensive opening, 
It (ie 


Bhich 


smand for Jamaica rum is rather improved. and better prices are obtained for that 
is Of a particulaily good flaveur. The importe:s of Leeward Island Rum, from the 
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stock being inconsiderable, look for an advance, so that very few patcels are now offers) 
for sale. 

«* The demand for Cotton, if fai-ly estimated, will, we believe, be found as extensi 
as the means of consumption shouid lead us to expect; but it sriil remains, as toy i 
months past, without either spintoranimation. Braziland Demerara Cottons ae the 
only descriptions that have laiely experienced any sensible decline, which seems to. hare 
been occasioned chiefly by the laree quantities offered by public sale. The holds; of 
American Cottons, however, are become less disposed to press their stocks upon the my 
ket, owing to the uncertainty in which our relations with the United States are stili e 
volved, and the prospect of a further decrease in our importations, as a necessary conse. 
quence of the ucnatural footing upon which the trade with this country now stan ds, 
Since our last Circular, the quantity of Cotton which has been sold amounts to {y!! 
15,900 bags, being about 7,000 more than what we have received. Our stock is Pradins. 
rather duninished, but it may sull be calculated at nearly 185,000 bags, which very ma. 
terially exceeds what was ever held in this market at any former period. Our importa. 
tions, since the commencement of this year, may be estimated at 161,000 bags, which 
js about 75.000 less than arrived in the first nine months of 1810 ; but ACtwithstanding 
this important defaleation in the supplics, our siock has received an increase of nea \ 
45,900 bars. This ci:cumstance, if p:oufs were wanting, would clearly show to what, 
considerable extent the Cotton manu actures of this country have suffered, and how Ste 
sibly this branch of national prosperity have been injured by the melancholy si:uaronw 
which the greater part of the commercial work! is unfortunately reduced. The accounts 
fiom Manchester ae deplorable, and will probably soon be worse. Many hundreds of 
manufacturers have been -uddenly thrown out of employment in the last tew weeks, Pot 
and Peas) Ashes continue very dull, and the prices of both are agai: rather lower, The 
stock of the prime qualities is very simall, but still, from the limited nature of the demand 
the period of an improvement ts rendered very uncertain, ’ 

* For the last month, our Timber market has presented but few changes, and the sale 
effected have been upon a very limited scaie. Pitch Pine is, however, become so excetd- 
ingly scarce, in consequence of the good quatitics having been bought up for the use of 
the dock-) ards, that a parcel of this description would probably realize 4s. 2@. a 4s. 4d 
per foot. ; ; 

** Recent circumstancts have give rise to an .opinion that some unfavourable event bas 
occurred ia Sicily, which may, in the issue, render our intercouse with that [sland, mame 
precarious and uncertain, ‘This impression has not been without its influence upon se 
veral articles of Mediterranean produce, and although a sensible advance has been thereby 
Gecasioncd, yet the absenee of any accurate information as to the real state of affairs, has 
prevented much business trom being done ” : 

From another source we Icarn that at this period of last year, there were 118 American 
vessels lying in the port of Liverpool, and now only 14. At Belfast, only very few vex 
sels have arrived with cargoes from America, Most of the vessels sailing for America 
from Belfast anc Derry, have come round from the Englist ports to take out passenges, 
This trade is overdone, and tewer now are inclined to emigrate. » Owing co such an influs 
of persons, suddenly entering the Americen ports, many of the emigrants found it difficult 
te procure situations, and in consequence have suffered severely from want of employs 
ment in a strange land. ‘The cotton trade in this country has lately furnished more em 

loyment to the weavers, than wasexpected. ‘The late linen market in Dublin sas very 

1. Nota buyer attended from London, of Scotland, and only a tew from the Northem 
parts of England. Itis said, that not a package was sold for foreign markets, ‘The sales 
in London are very dull. Yarc-wides are out of fashion. Well bleached seven-cight 
wide linens, neatly put out of hand, with the foppe ies of gold ornaments, ribbons, &t 
are principally in demand. There isnot a lage quantity of linens in the hands of 
factors, and still less im these of the drapers and shopkec pers. Yet bnens kecp high 
the b:own- markets, notwithstanding the slack demand im London anc Dublin, and «he 
exciusion, except by stealth, from the ports of the United Srates, 

At page 322 among the decuments wiil be founda curious calculation of the comparans 
valve of gold and silvers with bank-papes. It demonstrates the reality of a depreciatiy 
which some sull deny. ‘The discount on notes has been 15 to 154 per cent. but bus a 
teily suddenly risen to 2 per cent,—Kachange on London rates about 9} per cent. 


- 


NATURALISTS’ REPORT. 
From the 20th of September te the 20th of October. ‘ 
Comers, which for so many ages were supposed dread messenger’s of the Almighty‘ 
wrath to sinful man, and ia whose splendid t:ain che superstitious eye beheld dese 
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Remarks on the Comet. [ Oct. 


new Moon at 28 minutes past four in the morning. 
nerceive the Moon under the two first stars of the Goat, which she 
ath pass bet re her next appearance, 
, the moon is on the meridian at ten minutes past 9, the three first stars 
vam being above her, ata consid rable distance, to the east of the meridian, 
she seth, the Moon is on the meridian at 52 minutes past ¢ leven, having the 
of the Bull to the west, and Aldcet aran to the cast of her.—'l he former star suf- 
occultation this night, the western rim of the Moon touching it at 37 minutes 
the star being 19 minuses and a half south of her centre, and the star emerges 
> minutes past 10, the star being then 12 minutes and a third south of the centre, 
Moon reaches Aldebaran on the morning of the soth, and this star suffers an 
the western rim touches it at two minutes and a half past six, being 7 
vs and three quarters north of the Moon's centre; and the star emerges at 
utes and a half past 6. ‘The Moon is at its full this morning at 9 minutes 
het without an eclipse. We may, in the evening, see her tise soon after 
sean. but at some distance from it, and perceive that she is bending her 
under the 6th of the Bull, towards the $d of the Twins. 
teeury is a morning star, the former part of the month, being in his superior 
sion on the 18th, soon after midnight. He will be seen for the first week 
ey in the east, but, when he becomes an evening star, he will set too soon 
the sun to attract notice. ‘The Moon passes him on the 15th, 
eous isan evening stsr, but so near to the Sun, and in such an unfavourable 
i that she will scarcely be noticed, even at the end of the month. ‘The Moon 
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sher cu the 16th, 
is onthe meridian at 24 minutes past five on the evening of the first, and at 
es past five of the 19th, His motion is direct through twenty-two degrees, 
Moon passes him on the 2lst,. 
siter is on the meridian at five minutes past four, on the morning of the first ; 
quarters past 2, on the morning of the Oth, and being 1n the first part of the 
isign, bis duration above our horizon is nearly the same as that of the Sun on 
clungest day. On the first, he rises at a quarter past 8 at mght, and sooner 

‘ynight than on the night before. ‘The Mcon passes him en the fourth. 

“turn is on the meridian at 8 minutes past 3 of the afternoon of the first, and at 
qutes past ofthe 19th His duration, therefore, above the horizon, after sun- 
.diminishes every night. The Moon passes him on the 18th, 

Herschell isin conjunction with the Sun on the 12th, being an evening star to that 
, and too near the Sun to be visible, but towards the end of the month he may 
en in the morning at a considerable distance from the thirteenth of the Balance, 
‘motion is direct through nearly two degrees. ‘The Moon passes him on the 15th. 

THE COMET. 
Tor some time past, the Comet has furnished matter for ‘conversation to 

‘learned and the unlearned. The former have becn instructed, by beheld- 

other of the great works of creation. Although unable, from the present 

t bounds of human knowledge, to ascertain the exact laws by which its course 
ulated, they are thoroughly convinced by analogy, that its laws of motion are 
curately prescribed, as those of other bodies, with which we are better acquaint- 
Theunlearned have also been amused, and although the age of credulity is in 
reat degree vont by, when men vainly prognosticated moral evils from celestial 
‘mena, afd people are now ashamed to expose themselves to just ridicule by 
‘ruce conyecturcs, yet still we hear some gravely talk of the Comet affecting our 
er, The Comet is too remote from us to be likely to have any influence on our 

| sphere, It however furnishes conversation to the unthinking. Man placed on his 

fant iil, is too apt to exclaim—* See all things for my use.”! 

“Partakes of a grovelling superstition to suppose that the stupendous works of 

on, and the various appearances of nature are referrible to us, and our concerns. 

Ne enlightened contemplator, the Comet affords a profitable subject for medita- 
He beholds a new body belonging. most probably, to a distant system, which 
muted powers forbid him'to appreciate, he sees his own insignificance, and the 

enurable works of creation— 

ods He looks through Nature, up to Nature’s God,” 

7. s been o} served that the remarks made on the Comet afford a good criterion 

ab while ee tetstanding of the observer, Jejune observations be tray a vacant 

me & just comprehension of the works of Nature indicate vigour of intellect, 


® “AT A—Page 244, line 14, for 5 read 15.—Page 199, 10th line from bottom, 
, ot thus read thee—Page 211, 2d col. 19th line, for 1811 read 1700.—Page 
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tion to Empires and to Kings, will no longer be looked upon with horror, but hajg 
by those ignorant of the laws which govern our system, as a beneficent plang, a4 
diffusing over our Northern regions a tropieal warmth to ripen our fruits and grais, 
In last year’s Report, Gardeners were warned against the approaching winter, gy 
cold and damp of the Autumn having prevented the shoots and buds trom Coming tp 
that hardness and maturity which enables them to resist the cold; and seldom hay the 
utility of recurring to natural prognostics been proved more necessary, Our tenge 
plans having suffered more than they had done for at least twenty years before, Ty, 
season the cultivator has much less to fear; the warm and dry weather of the ke 
aud present month having brought the shoots and hybernacula to that state of hardney 
which will enable them to resist a much greater degree of cold, than destroyed then 
last season. 

Sept. 24...Wood Lark (Alauda Arborea) singing. 

27...Saw several Swallow's (Hirundo Rustica), 

28,..Being a fine warm day, | observed several butterflies, (Papilio CEgeria, Papilis 
Megera, Papilio Brassica, and Papilio Phlaas.) 

Oct. 1...No Swallows to be seen. I have never observed the Swallows disappear 
totally in a few days, as they have done this season, 

2... Tradescants Aster (Aster ‘I'radescanti) flowering ...The Butterflies (Papilio Ex. 
ria and Papilio Megerra) still flying about, which may be reckoned very unusual, 

7...Common Larks (Alauda Arvensis), and Robins (Motacilla Rubecula) singing, 

15...Found a Lizard (Lacerta vulgaris) creeping briskly about. 

16...Great flowered Aster (Aster grandiilorus), and Evergreen Virgins Bowe 
Clematis cirrhosa) flowering. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20:h § jt. to the 20th Oct. 
Sept. Ql,secscseceeceeeeeeeeeeWery Wet morning, dry day. 
OR. cddecdocnisses sovceeeWet day. 
BS cicococerrccccescoees SOM light showers. 
LA, .cecccccsececeeeeeres bine day, wet night. 
D5 yrcrccccceccccsenecseeWery Wet. 
LO—29,..eeceeeeeeeeeeFine days. 
BO,scecseccecereeeesersetine day, wet night. 
Oct, LyecevececeececeseeeeesDry day, wet hight. 
QreccccccccccccccscsesoLFYs 
SyeccoccecccecccccsooeeD FY, Fain at night. 
ee | lf 
SyreeceececereceereneeeWery Wet and stormy. 
Gyecccececcecceeeeeeees Wet morning, fine day. 
Zencsascendescapacecceg We Oke 
S—9,..cceceeeeseereee Wet mornings, fine day. 
LO—11,....0eeeeeeeeeeDry days. 
QD yseteceeeeceeeeeeeeese ery Wet and stormy. 
DS yceccesseceeeeeeeeeeeeDry and stormy. . 
lA y.cecesseeseceeeeeeeeeL ight rain in the morning. 
D5 ysecsceeeereeeereeeses Wet morning, ary day. 
16—20,.....+..+0-0+..Fine dry days. . 

The range of the Barometer, during this period, has been very trifling, it was on 
once as high as 30-1°, and once as low as 29-1°. The medium of all the test of t# 
time was about 29-5°. 

The range of the Thermometer has been high for the season, on the 15th of Oc 
ber it was as high as 62°, at 8 A.M. on the 9th it was at 60°, on the 5th aad 7% 
59°, but on the 26th of Sept. it was as low as 424°. 

The Wind has been 15 times S.W....7 SE....6 N.E....5 Westerly, so that the pre 
valence has been Southerly. 





te ae ee ee) 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1811, 

On the Ist, the Moon is perceived at her rising not to have passed the Pleiades 
in the course of the night, to be moving under them, towards Aldebaran. 

On the 4th, the Moon rises between the thirteenth and third of the ‘Twins, Jap 
being above her : she will soon pass the line between the planet and the latter #, 
and her passage under Jupiter will excite attention. ' 

On the 10th, the Moon rises in the morning under the body of the Lica, pasts 
the ecliptic in her asceuding node in the afternoon. j 
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